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NOTlAs 



RESPECrniG 



THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 



or 



ROBERT TANNAHILL. 



Robert Tannahill was bom in Paisley, 3d June 
1774, of respectable parents. His father was a 
mechanic, and accounted superior to the common 
run of that class for intelligence. Robert was 
taught reading and writing, and he acquired his 
grammatical knowledge, at a later period of life^ 
from a grammar prefixed to a pocket dictionary* 
He was early bred a weaver, and life was an un« 
varied round. Work and sleep — the visits of the 
muse — and stated or occasional meetings with a 
few select companions. 
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Our author, though partial to company, never 
contracted habits of indulgence in the^^^ures cf 
the bowl. Mental grati^cation was his delight, the 
confidence of friendship was the prop on which 
he rejoiced to I^pn. The candour of his own dis- 
position, the absence of that suspicion which an en*' 
larged acquaintance with mankind generates, and 
the esteem in which he was held, precluded him 
from acquiring that power of discriminating cha- 
racter on which man's success and respectability 
in society in a great measure dependr 

We may account for his making few efforts 
to change his situation, from the dread he had 
to encounter the difficulties of a new mode of life. 
'Considerations of this kind keep the most of man- 
kind in their original, condition. He used to paint 
in pretty strong colours, the inconveniences which 
he felt on settling' for two years in Bolton, the only 
period he was absent from his native place. To 
^t be returned, that he might attend the last days 
of a dying father, and payi^^the last tribute to his 
memory. He very strenuously dissuaded a com- 
panion from removing to a distance of five miles, 
where his situation coidd n<^ have been much 
changed in respect of society and jiabits, though 



he would thereby have considerably improved his 
pecuniary circumstances 

Reluctance to change sitnation was increased 
by habits of filial affection. This trait in our au«> 
thor's diaracter was peculiarly amiable. He con** 
siderded attention to his mother as a debt of gratis 
tude^ and his feelings were strongly interested by 
her widowed situation. The attachment increased 
by intercourse, and revolving years saw his atten- 
tions and affections more strikingly displayed to 
one who procured esteem from the worth of her 
character, and who has now to bewail the want of 
that respect which he so assiduously and tenderly 
paid. Nothing can more interest the reader in 
our author than bis unwearied regard to his sur- 
viving parent. The admirers of his genius will 
contemplate with pleasure this instance of moral 
worth, and others may be led to imitate this example 
of domestic affection. 

The friendliness of his disposition was re- 
warded by the attachment of his acquaintance, who 
speak of him with warm regard, and seem to che- 
rish his remembrance with a degree of fondness 
that can only arise from having found in him the 
valuable qualities of a sound head and a good heart. 
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Humanity adorned his character. He felt 
for human woe, and the sight of distress, which 
Tvrung his heart, called forth the Uberality of his 
hand. Misery was never known to apply to him 
in vain, and what he had not in his power to re* 
move, he did all he could to alleviate. 

Though a votary of the muse so early as his 
tenth year, he seems, from the fourteenth to about 
the twenty-third year of his life, to have neglected 
her, or courted her with little solicitude. During 
that period, company, or the amusements of youth, 
may have engaged his attention. At any rate there 
appear almost no traces of .poetical composition 
during that period. His love of poetry was awaken- 
ed on his return from Bolton, IL forming a friend- 
ship with some musical friends, and he afterwards 
continued to pay his addresses to the muse with no 
common degree of ardour. 

The modesty of his nature confined his ambi^ 
tion to the approbation of those around. Had he 
looked to the more enlarged circle of his country. 
meo^ or still more extensive range of his fellow- 
subjects, he would have been rpused to higher ex- 
ertions; for on the opinion entertained of the au- 
dience or readers, depends the necessity of pre- 
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senting works cald^ted to sparkle for the moment, -^ 
or to retain their lustre for ages. It is of the 
greatest, importance to rise above the opinion of 
associates or townsmen, and to fix the eye on the 
api^ause and admiratidh of the more refined and 
enlightened part of mankind. Th^i every effort is 
made to' attain superiority, and arrive at excel- 
lence. He who had to run in the Olympic games 
could not offer himself a candidate till he made 
great preparations, but one enters the lists, in a 
common race^ without much preparation for the 
contest, or anxiety for the ifsue. 

When advised to abandon poetry, as taking up 
too much of his time, he said this was not the case, 
as he composed his poems while at work, and wrote 
them^ afterwards. He had always beside him a 
v^iting apparatus. He was fond to shew his com- 
positions when they were committed to paper, 
and to receive the tribute of applause to which he 
thought them entitled. If he did not court the 
muse from a pure love of poetry, he was hope- 
ful that she would give him a name in the world,^ 
and on this he^t a greater r^xie than^^n any pos- 
session which fc^NJie could bestow. 
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J. We shall enable the nader to judge of our 
author's own opkiioD of his productions^ by msert- 
ing part of the advertisonent ta the first edition. 

^ The author of the following Poems, from a 
k<^e that they possess some little merit, has ven* 
tured to publish them ; yet, fully sensible of that 
blinding paitiaKty with which writers ^e apt to 
▼iew their own productions, he offers them to the 
public with utlfeigned diffid^e. When the man 
of taste and discrimination reads them, he wJU no 
doubt find many passages that might have been 
better, but his censures m^ be quahfied with the 
r«n^9)brance that thfy are the dKisions of an un- 
lettered mechanic, wl^ose hopes, as a poet, extend 
no fiuth^ 4ian to be reckoned resectable among-, 
the minor Bstrds of his country." 

The praiise bestowed on his publication had gi^eat 
influence on his haf^ness. Such is the true food 
of the votaries of the muse ; and it is discouraging 
indeed when they are deprived of that for which 
they havet so general a relish. In an epistle to a 
.poeticalfriend^ he gives us his opinion upon the 
subject. ^ .: 
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— — — " jfot aside^ 

I felt a glow, a secret pride, 

Thiis to be roos'd by one like you. 

Yet doubted if sic praise vas dae^ ^ 

T^ self thus reason'd on the matter : 

Ye know that Robin scorns to flatter^ 

And ere he'd prostitute his qniU 

He^d rather bum his rhymixlg mill—- 

Enotigh I I dried-^'Fe gaih'd my end^ 

S£|ce I have pleased my rfajrmihg fiiend." 

His knowledge was afanort exdnsivdy confined 
to poetry. VarioiK attempts were made to direct 
hb studies to history, Uo^apfay, and goifiral sub« 
jects, bat he could not for any length of time fis: 
his attention to these. 

His mtxkd always recurred to bis darling pur- 
suit, where his associations were ever pleasmg. 
His iinaginaition delij^ted to ^'firander in the fields, 
and contemplate the prospects which &ncy formed 
or embellished. He was there always finding ' 
something that ainused> or which might be con- 
verted to the idiprovement df his taste and com- 
positions. It is diis illusion, and similar associa- 
tions, that afibrd to ef ery one who enthusiastically 
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treads a particular walk In literature or in life, 
pleasure and perseverance. Those who enjoy the 
more substantial gifts of fortune, know not the pe- 
culiar and attractive favoum |h^ by the muse on 
her votaries, whom, on that account they are apt 
to undervalue. 

He found it required a disagreeable .effort to 
meet a stranger, particularly if in a station superior 
to his own. He had no &vour to ask; he disliked 
servility, and from seldom associating with superiors, 
he had contracted a fear or awe of their prgsence. 
Intercourse would have removed this uneasiness, 
but the opportunities of brushing off diffidence 
were not sufficiently frequent, and perhaps, consi- 
dering his period of life and confirmed habits, it 
was rather fortunate for his own happiness that he 
shunned every occasion of being admitted to the 
tables of the wealthy. In one instance his friend 
Mr. S* contrived to inveigle him to a dinner in the 
neighbourhood. He had conceived the manner of 
the great to be stiff, insolent, and overbearing; but, 
on coming away in the evening, he acknowledged' 
to his friend that he was agreeably disappointed, 
having experienced so much kindness and attention 
under the hospitable roof of J. W. Esq. 
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The situation of thb^ in the common or ordi- 
nary walks of life is apt to be pitied by men^roiose 
wealth allows them greater leisure and moB^IEried ^ '^ , 
means of enjoyments iPjVhen P^ perceive minds of 
superior mental attainments, Und of nice sensibSity, 
placed in narrow circumstances, the idea of flieir w 

being depressed excites compassion. The estimate 
thus formed is often erroneous, and sympathy id 
misplaced. Our poet afforded one instiknce of con- ^ 
tentment with situpUlion. He was independent^ ^^ 
and a. love of independence was a strong feat&e in 
his character. ThiB is only to bei preserved by 
guarc^ng against pecuniary embarrassments. He> ^ 
"T had not much, but he lived within his income. At 
the period of publishing hiife poems, he paid ready mo- 
" ney for the paper, and He left at last a moderate sum, - 
of money. It is therefore strange that an ^anonymous 
reviewer should represent our Bard as in poverty. 

Notwithstanding contentment with situation, if 
circumstances had permitted, he would not have 
been indispopd to move in a different circle. Na- 
ture will at times unexpectedly rise up, and tra^ 
of characters are c^hen discovered that were unno- 
ticed by the individual and his friends. It was 
with no small satisfaction that I received the fol- 
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lowing^ insight into two Jl^atures of our author's 
character. 
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' P4^ 14th Feb. 1 80S. 

« We ar^a set of' capricious beings — that dis- 
mal inelancholy mood in '^hich I wrote to you last 
, has considerably worn off. One of Che causes of it 
was tills : — A fellow who for a long time had lived 
with me upon the most inthfnate and friepdiy tom^ 
took it into his dizzy pow, that he was advancing 
rapi^ in the high way of fortune ; he o£ course 
must drop all low con^fiy ; he had the effront«!*y 
evai^o say it^ and used me a^ others in sudi a 
vmy as led us to se6 that he conididered us as be- \ 
longing t^ that order. A kick-up, whsdh we Sd ^ 
on that account, threw t&e ii^o a kind «f fever for * * 
tome days.** 

He was not oidy in hiis letters, but m bis con-^ , 
versation, apt to complain of the Bupedority^sum* 
ed by the wealthy, and rented the least encroach* 
ment on hi& respectabiHty. 

^. It would have been encouraging to ^niusj^nd 
to his own improvement, if tbe%st ejlition of our 
author^s works had enabled him to emerge from 
obscurity, or if early patronage had set hith On the 
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way of procurijDg a mo^ liberal education. We 
may partly accoiwt for the seeming negll^ of the 
pubjic, firpm the_number of mere versifiers, ndto, 
since the days oPbiien^, S^Uded themselves da 
the world with very insufficiexM^ claims. Our au- 
thor stood in need of judicious advi^^ and if he 
had acquired a little ioiore experience, his. eminence 
would have beai more appar^it The fault of too 
early, or too hasty publication, is not «oon repair- 
ed. Of this he came to be aware; for in^a letter^ 
to a friend, he says, ^^ I am confident had I ^raited 
a few years longer, I wo^M^have presented a vo- 
lume less exceptionable," - . 

His improvement mi^ht have been greater had 
^he been less impatient under crit|pism. The feel' 

> ;*ings of the Poet, and the views of the cntic ar^ 
seldom in unison, and few are disposed to admi- 

^ ,^>nist^ correction from a pure regard to the advan«* 
tage o£an author; fewer still can do it widiout 
giving bffence. The partiality of a poet is dispos- 
ed to retain as a beauty, what an indifferent person 

ma£^ treat; as a deformity^ and he will seldom con- 

• " '^? i, 
sent to lop ioff redundancies, though they impair 

the energy of the comflosition The poet has felt 

themofj^nt of inspiration, and supposes that dthers 
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must be as well pleased as himself with his efiu- 
sions. "'^'he irritation of criticism forms a .striking 
contrast, and to av^ the rnie^jness from ^riti- 
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Tast, and to avma tne mie^mess irc 
I, the hope of in^^vement i?ibreg<Hie, 
»/*' He had not an extensive experience of man- 

kind. He^as modest and unassuming to a de- 
gree that bordered on bashfulness. Simple and 
confiding, he thought others as honest as him- 
self. He seldom joined in general conversation, 
>^ r-^ibut wa§ apt to get into an interesting discussion on 
a. favourite topic with the person who sat next .to 
iim. He at times wrote inadvertently on any part 
^i ^ . of the tablcj jjiat was wetted. The disposition of 
. >^ his mind was chearful, bfit not gay. He was sel- 
doaiKM^n to letter a joke, and he seemed always^ 
to speak from motive and conscience, or, to use a^r 
common but strong expression, as if on oath. 'We 
are not to look to him for flashes of wit or smart -ria-^ 
partee, though it was observed that at timd^ his re- 
plies were unexpectedly happy. 

His poetical Celebrity got him numerous a~c- 
quaintances, and his time was latterly too ntech 
interrupted by visitors. He made many efforts to 
resist such intrusions, and me habits to which th^ 
led. The facility of his nature, and a wish not to 
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<^ye o£Fence^ m^ perhaps some hankerings aftar 
praise, prevailed over his better judgement. He 
had not the forJ|ade to sav.No« It is to be re- 
gretted that his efforts to get rid of company were 
fruitless, and impaired his happiness. The frivo^ 
lous and die vain are ever the readiest to obtrude 
themselves upon the company, and to waste the 
time of men distinguished in any walk of literature 
or of life. 

By way of compensation, it may be mentionei^ 
that in a solitary walk our author had his musings 
interrupted by the voice of a country girl, who, on 
his approaching nearer the spot, was singing a 
song of his own. 
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* " We'iH meet beside the dusky glen, on yon bum 
side.'* 

This he^aid, was the sweetest and most delightful 
itiomezit of his Cfe. It was an elegant compliment 
paid him by accident, and a pledge dl the rising 
popularity of his songs. 

Otir.' author \Vas of rather a delicate mak^ and 
Had a weak state of lungs, which prevented him 
from playi% upon wind in|truments. The atten|pt 
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to play on these might be abandoned partly on 
account of his &ther and some of his £unily fisiUing 
sacrifices to consuo^tion. 

With the temperament of genius, there k fre- 
quently combined either disease, or a : condilioa 
nearly allied to disease, that seeks for consolatioa 
from without, and requires to be &d by other 
praise than the mere approbation of the domes^ 
circle. A careful reader may discover traces in his 
works of a diseased state, though it e8C^>ed the 
observation of his acquaintances* In one of the 
suppressed poems, dated 1804;, we have the follow* 
ing explicit and striking acknowledgement* 

<< But ere a few short summers gae. 
Your friend will mix his kindred day. 
For fell Disease tugs at my breast 
To hurry me away." 

His delicate state of health is e^ent from wfaai 
he writes in a letter, September lOth,^ 1809.— « Yon 
will, I am sure, be glad to hear that I am well; 
indeed I have been a good deal stouter and healer 
tbtse some months past than I have been for years/' 



Tb^ pain or^^^ieasoiess of his breast was soni6« 
tiai^ increased by working too hard. 

An irritated state of feeling cannot continue 
long without a&cting condnct Some seek solitude 
and retirement) otfa^^ court ccnnpaay for relief. 
Some are oppressed widi indolence, while others 
are driven abodt in incessant activity, or the same 
individual, di8q)|K>ilited in one quarter, turns to 
another. Men bom with slender pretoisions to 
genius, bat enjoying an imintenrupted current of 
health and vigour, may fdidtatci themselves on 
their condition, when they perceive the terms on 
which talents are held, and the price which must 
be paid before any considerable portion o£ fame 
can be acquired. • 

The situation of men of genius is less enviaUe 
than the world si^pose, ftom the jqplendour wiA 
which the names of a few of them are surrounded. 
<^ My ^rits," says our Poet, ^ have been as dull 
and chearless as winter's gloomiest days.'' They 
are too often unfit for the reahties of life, and their 
brains seem commonly in a state similar to that 
of those who are on the verge of madness, or in 
the first stage of intoxication. 

There was in him a tendency to be captivated 



by novelty, to try every new species of poetry that 
came across his reading. This prevented the 
world from receiving longer and more perfect 
compositions frtim his pen« He set earnestly to 
work for a short time, and abandoned the pursuit 
for some new subject This is too often the error 
of genius, and to this fretiul state of mind the 
world owes many of the liveliest efibsions. and finest 
{»x>ductions* But these often escite general ad- 
miration, while they are proofi of the unhappiness 
of the individuaL 

This unsettledness of our author increased 
greatly for some weeks before he was found dead,' 
17th May 1810. The melancholy to which he 
was occasionally subject became more habituaU 
His eyes vrere observed to sink, his countenance 
got pale, and his body someiHiat emaciated. The 
lineaments ' of his character were more strikingly 
displayed. He felt irritation from slight causes, 
unreasonably supposed himself the object of disap- 
probation, and badly used by persons who never 
intended him injury. So eajrly as 1809 I can di^ 
cover ai tendency to this way of thinking, for to a 
friend who had neither given nor received offence 
he wrot^ thus : 
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<* Although we seldom see one another, I 
should be truly and deeply mortified to suspect 
that any neglect of mine had lessened me in your 
esteem. We sons of labour cannot square every 
thing to our mind^ and every man has bis fault'* 
He was easily agitated, dwelt almost exclusively on 
one subject, or was frequently recurring to one or 
two topics. His sensations proved that bothheaMt 
and int^lect wer6 undergoing a change for thd 
worse* Two days before his departure, he de- 
stroyed his manuscripts most effectually. Not a 
scrap was allowed to escape the flame, except some 
songs and trifles which were in the possession of 
intimate fri^ids. The loss is more to be regretted^ 
since it is known that he had corrected both hist 
miscellaneous poems and songs, and made consi^ 
derable additions, which might have added greatljr 
to his reputation. 

We have too often to bewail the untimely fate 
of genius, and if we investigate the matter, there 
are generally ibr a considerable period indications 
of the uncertain tenure by which superior talents 
are possessed, and of the tendency to deviations of 
intellect from whidi the mass of mankind are com* 



monly and happily exempt* How often ar^ we 
called to mourn over the extinction of our brightest 
hopeS) over the loss of men of the greatest reach ot 
intellect) of the finest sensibility, or of the most 
upright intentions. From a similar cause pro* 
ceeded the melancholy of Cowper, the madness of 
Coi»LiNS, the eccentricities of Burns, and the ex- 
travagancies of ChaIterton. To a long list of 
ihe sons of genius must be added our Poet, for he 
also fell a sacrifice to a morbid sensibiltty of miiid. 
When the brain has begun to suffer, and, its 
usual attendant, a general restlessness, to prevail, 
bow lamentably is the scene of existence altered ! 
Then nature presents to the eye no charms, and 
•odal intercourse bestows no enjoyment* All 
widiin is fretful and rq>ining. There is a bitter- 
ness which the soul would conceal, but cannot*' 
remove. External aid is not sought, inquiries- 
remain uuanswered, the recreations oi general 
society are avoided, and even the consolations 
of friendship cease to cherish. There is a dark^ 
brooding over present misery, and gloomy finre- 
bodings respecting their final &te. While we 
shed a tear over the destiny of the individual, and 
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deplore the firailty of human nature, we caimot Ml 
fervently to wish that we may escape a lot from 
which even virliie and genius are not exempt. 



The miscellaneous poems are mostly occasioznL 
The topics were suck as preseuted themselyes ift 
the course of his humble life^ and be hoped to give 
them importance by the charms of rhyme or em- 
bellishments of poetry. We are less interested 
than the poet or his friends perhaps expected ; for 
while they had associations of former joys and of 
endearing frieodships, the general reader comes to 
their perusal with no such prepossessions. 

A limited education, and confined views of life^ 
prevented him from acquiring that extensive infor- 
nation that mi^t enable him to rank among the 
great and the moral poets. But ttrhat his situation 
permitted him he has done^ if not always to claim 
Iklmiratum, at least to procure indulg^ice. While 
his commendations are in &vour of the useful duties 
of life, his censure is calculated to repress some 
more vulgar vices, oc rectify the more common 
&ults. 
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A number of maxims that may be useful in th^ 
intercourse of life occur in his poems. Sometimes 
common observations are placed in a more striking 
light, and have somewhat the effect of novelty on 
the reader. In some instances there is a near ap- 
proach to originality, and the following distich, if 

« 

not the oi&pring of our author, is so intrinsically 
valuable^ that it cannot be too generally known. 

' i 

^^ Man owns so little of true happiness. 
That curs'd be he who makes that little less. 

He seldom tried the pathetic, which is most likely 
to ensure the poet's fame. The editor has done every 
thing in his power to remove whatever could hurt 
the feelings of individuals, the sensibility of .the 
public, or the reputation of the author. It \s 
hoped, that to the suppressions the author would 
have given his consent, . and nothing is retained 
that can throw reproach upon his memory. In^ 
deed many of them were adopted from erasures hp. 
the author, or from the opinion which he came a£». 
terwards to entertain of particular poems. 

He wrote too little in each species of versifica- 
tion, and tried too many. Some of the kinds 



fdddi he tiaied wmA^ hmre i^aired cxdauve cuU 
twre. % laboHr he nught have Itttaiaed dezterit^^ 
aad the io^praeied slhifiliim^ 
p«rdy coaipenuted for K>me imperfection.. 

No iBdoner chd the W(irk make ilft «q»ptaranoe^ 
than the songs were hailed with admiration, sung 
widi ajppliws^ fladi obtaiised general cmrency. 
'£he leader has the Mthor%^ ^opinieR of them in the 
fbllowiiig oDuipl^ . . ^ 

s^^ jStiU I tl#k they too inherit, 
Asamag the- diosd, some sparki^ of merit'' 



•f . • • • , • : 



Sod^lMuitercoQRfey attedhinent to some indivi- 
dnak of ooniiderable muncal attbkiments, and a 
taste fov> mutie, among die cbM to which he be- 
l^nge^ rkinidkd, 4^ kept afire the flame of the 
Poe^ and gave it this particular tiireetion. The 
gratification of the te#v$dtiel, at die momtat of 
composition, is a power&l mcentive^ but an att« 
tholr proceeds with Jine«i<Ml eltefgjrwhen hiedpinio&r 
is suppoirted l^ tbeapptobiitl0ii of o!ber% and par* 
ticnlarly of thoser whose Of&tiiM haHf most &duence 
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on faia^ bal^to and happiness. . ; Approbaition canMi; 
fidlto be.gratefulto every nimdofsenaib^fity, and 
piir dutbor was candid emongk to adcnowledge tbia. 

<< Not but applause is music to my ear; 
^ H6isakn^veJwho:ta]rshja:]ikesit.iiot«^ 

Happily for flitttereti^ tod wmnkind, the hap* 
piness of the ii^vi^al is aeldom disturbed by 
the grossest flattery. This is indeed: a weakness 
of our race. The improved taste of some of 
his companions' .in music and sqIq^ v^riting pre- 
vented him frpm wasting his taleDto on frivdlous 
subjects. They directed him on the road to emi- 
nence, and frpm their influence on his conlpdaitions 
of this kind, it is obvious, that, if his efforts in other 
kinds of poetry had been as judiciously directed, 
the.wprld would hav^ had, from hiapen, jpoetry' 
more worthy of admiration. 

He had many advantages[ in ciultivating thi^ 
q)ecies.of poetry. He had at all times access to 
tlie beauties of natu^ and was well acquainted 
with the tender feelings! of love and of domestic at- 
tachment, which formi the theihes of many of his 
Jiyrics. The numerous examples of songs in de* 
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twihed piedes in the works of our earlier bards, in 
some redent. musical pjuUications,' and, .above all, 
the exquisite specimens^ in the writiDgs of Burns, 
fiimisiied him models ; and the qpmpositiolis which 
be has left, shew with wha^ skill he has contrived 
to form his taste by such 4:q)partunities of improve- 
ment. He said Burns <' had licked the cream of 
our Scottish airs,"'yet he has himself served up many 
delidotts treats of this kind to his countrjrmen. . 

He surveyed nature with the eye of a poet, felt 
a poet's rapture, and delineated her lEeatilres with 
fidelity, el^ance, and grace. The freedom of his. 
sketches^ and freshnesft of his colourings cannot 
&il to excite a kindred fteling in every breast alive 
to rural scenery^ and the beauties of nature,^ His 
views, drawn at all seasons of the year, and periods 
of the day, always please, and often delight. 
His individual portraits are striking and interest- 
ing. Under his management naiture is always 
amiable, for there is invariably some association 
that interests curiosity, or affects sensibility, and 
4n no case does he overstep the limits of delicacy, 
or express a sentiment offensive to the ear of modesty* 
The variety of his delineations excites our astonish- 
ment when we consider the circumstances in which he 
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was pkced; The admiration with which iSiejr imwd 
b^n received, wherever knowD, ensure die author 
no inconsiderable station amon^ those who havei 
employed tile langwagi^^ and sung the loves of Ca- 
ledonia. * 

It is pleasing to observe a person in his. walk of 
fife deriving the iiSispiration of g^Os Srotd the ori- 
ginal source of nature^ receiving refined pleasure 
from wooing natore in her retired agreealde 
haunts; and^ wllile thus solacing himself for the 
miseries insepardl>Ie firom the lot of humanrty, ad- 
ministering to the enjoyment^ of his countrymen, 
by potiriAg forth his feelings in straitis not un- 
worthy of one born in happier circumstances^ and 
favoured with a mori^ liberal education. 
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Laaai(e» wiU ye tpd^e aman, 

Fill, fill the ]|ien7.bowi 

Our boony Scots Uuls, . 

Ocli hey, Jduuiie Lad, . . . 

Coinpai)ion cf my youthful vgorta, 

Fly we ^ KMiie desert isle^ 

O ttdr I rue ^ wftleiB 

Kitty lyrcU, 
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Let grief for ever doud the day, 
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One night in my youth, 

Holly, my dear, ... 

Te friendly stars that rule the night, 

Peggy O'Rafferty, 
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MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 






TOWSEB. 

A TRUE TALE. 

Ke*er fawn an waj that thej lovt not; 
And I*m s fHend to dogi, 
Tbey nt'er beCmy tbek iiiaiten.'* 

Ik mony an instance, without doubt. 
The man may qopy firae the brute^ 
And by th' example grow much wiser, 
Then read the short memoirs of Towser. 

With defrence to our great Lavaters, 
Wha jiidge a' mankind by their features. 
There's mony a smiling pleasant fiic'd cock. 
That wears a heart no worth a custock^ 
While mony a visage, antic, droQ, 
O'erveils a noU^ gen'ious soul. 
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With Towser thia was juat the case. 
He had an ill-faur't tawtie face, 
His make was something like a messin. 
But big, and quite unprepossessing 
His master caft him frae some fallows^ 

ft 

Wha had him doom'd unto the gallows. 
Because (sae hap'd poof Towser's \0t) 
He wadna' tear a comrade's throat ; 
Yet in afiairs of Love or Honour, 
He'd stand his part amang a hun'er. 
And where'er ^hting was a merit. 
He never fiul'd to show his spirit* 

He never gim'd in nd^bour's face. 
With wild ill natur'd scant of grace, 
Nor e'er accosted ane wid^ smiles. 
Then, soon' as lurn'd, wbn'd bite his hedb, 
Nor ever kent the courtier art, 
To fawn with rancour at hia hearty 
Nor aught kent he of caidcert tpuufr'ttir^ 
Nor snarling just fiur sake of snadnig^ 
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Ye'd pinch him sair afore he'd growl, 
Whilk shows he had a migh^ sauL 

But what adds maistly to his &me, 
And will immortaliee bis name — 

Thy lines are dull as darkest nighty 
'Witho^t ae spark o' wit or glee, 
To light them through futurity." 
E'en be it sae^ poor Towser's story. 
Though lamely tauld» wiU speak bid glficjr. 

'Twas in the month o' caiild December^. 
When nature's fire seem'd just an ember. 
And growling Winter bdllow'd forth 
In storms and tempests frae the north^*^ 
When hcmest Towser's loving master. 
Regardless o' the surly blusler^ 
Set out to the neist burrow town. 
To buy some needments of his own. 
And, case some purse*pest slH)u'd way4i^ him. 
He took his trusty sarvaot wF fami.* 
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Hk baseness done, 'twas near the gloaming, 
And aye the King o' Storms was foaming* 
The doors did ring-^lum-pigs down tumbl'dy 
The strands gushed big — the sinks loud rumbl'd; 
Anld grannies spread their hx>7es, and sigh'd> 
Wi' « O Sirs! what an awfa* night !"— 
Poor Towser shook his sides a' drai^rc^ 
And's master grudged tfiat he had taigl'd; 
But, wi' his merduuidizing load. 
Come weel, come wae^ he took the road» 
Now ckmds drave o'er the fields like drifts 
Kight flung her black cleuk o'er the liil; 
And thro* the naked trees and hedges^ 
The horrid storm, redouU'd, rages ; 
And, to complete his piteohs case. 
It blew directly in his face.*— 
Whyles 'gainst the foot-path stabs he thumpc^^ 
Wbyles o'er the coots in holes he plumped ; 
But cm he gaed, and on he waded» 
Till he at length tum'd &int and jaded* 
To gang he could nae langer bide^ 
But lay dowif^by the bare dyk^«side— 
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Now, wife and bums nish'd oh his soul, - 
He groaii'd — ^poor Towser loud did bowlf 
Andjfiinourning, conret down aside hiniy 
But, oh I his master cou'dna heed him. 
For now his senses 'gan to dozen^ 
His vera life-streams maist were frozen^ 
An't seem'd as if the cruel skies^ 
Exulted o'er dieir sacrifice; * 
For fierce the winds did o'er him his% 
And dash'd the sleet on his cauld &ce. 

■ 

As on a rock, &|^ far firae land, 
Twa ship^wreck'd sailors shivering standf 
If chance a vessel they desory,^ 
Their hearts exult with instant joy ;^ 
Sae was poor Towser joy'd to hear 
The tread of travellers drawing near. 
He ran, and yowPd, and fawn'd^upon 'em^ 
But cou'dna make them understand him, 
Till, tugging at the foremost's coat. 
He led them to the mourniu' spot 
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Where, cauld and stiff, hk master laj^ 
To the rude storm a helpless prey* 

With Caledonian sjrnipatby. 
They bore him kindly on the way. 
Until they reached a cottage bien. 
They tauld the. case, were welcomed in- 
The rousing fire, the cordial drop. 
Restored him soon to life and hcqpe; 
Fond raptures beamed in Towser^s ey^ 
And antic gambols spake his joy* 

• * 

Wha read3 this simple tale, may se^ 
The worth of sensibility, 
And learn frae it to be bumane— 
In Towser's life he sav'd his ain. 
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BAUDRONS JNJ> THE Hm MIBJ^ 



jLVAmx. 



0OMB folks there ace <^ sndi behaviour, 
Thq^'U cringe themselyes into your finrour. 
And when you think their fiiendship staunch is, 
They'll tear your diaracter to inches : 
T enforce this truth as well's Ttn able. 
Please, reader, to peruse a fable. 

Deborah, an auld wef|lthy maiden, 
With spleen, remorse, and scandal laden, 
Soughtrout a solitary i^at,' 
To liye in quiet with her cat, 
A meikle^ sonsy, taby she ane^ 
(For Deborah abhorred a he ane,) 

p 
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And in ike hous^ to be a third. 
She gat a wee hen chncky bird. 

Soon as onr slee noctamal ranger. 
Beheld the wee bit timid stranger. 
She thus began, with friendly fruse, 
<< Come ben, poor thing, and warm your taes, 
<< This weather's cauld, and wet, and dreary, 
<< I'm wae to see yon lock sae eiry,' 
<< Sirs ! how your tail, and wings are dreepong ! 
^< Ye've surdy been in piteous keeping ; 
<< See^ here's my dish, come take a picko^ 
*^ But, 'deed, I fear there's scarce a lick oV 



Sic sympathizing words of sens^ 
Soon gain'd poor chucky's confidence, 
And while Deborah mools some cn^nbs, 
Auld badrons sits and cr9odling thrums ; 
In short, the twa soon grew, sae paick. 
Chuck roosted upon pussie's back ! 
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But ere sax wee diort days were ganei 
When baith left in the house alan^ 
Then thinks the hypocritic sinner^ 
N0W9 now's my time to ha'e a dinner : 
Sa^ with a squat^ a spring and squaly 
She tote poor chucky spawl firae ispvwL 

Then mind this maxim,^— Rash acqoaintiuioe 
Oft leadu to rctih lind repetitoMi 
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THE AMBITIOUS Urm: 

J t 

■ A' I'ABMf- ' 

^^ .4 

When H(^ pel^ti&des, afid Fume inqMres ii% 
And Pride with warm ambition fires us. 
Let Reason iniltant seize* the bri^l^^ 
And wrest us f^ae tlie Passions' guidal;.: 
Else, like the Hero of our fable. 
We'll aft be plung'd into a babble. 



'Twas on a bonny summer day, 
When a' the insect tribes were gay, 
Some journeying o'er the leaves of roses. 
Some brushing thrang their wings and noses, 
Some wallowing sweet in bramble blossom. 
In Luxury's saft downy bosom ; 
While ithers of a lower order. 
Were perch'd on plantain leaTs smooth border, 
Who frae their twa-inch steeps look'd down^ 
And view'd the kintra far around. 
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Ae pridefii* elf, amang the rest, 
Wha's pin-point heart bunipt 'gainst his breast^ 
To work some tc^^ty defsd of fam^ 
That would immortalize his name^ 
Thro' future hpni^ %ou'd hand him downy 
The wonder of ail afternoon ; 
(For ae short day with them appe^^ < . ' 
As lang's our len^^tfien'd hunder yeiM^) * 

c ■ ' 

By chimes at hand, a b<^'d honse hair 
Stood up six inches high in air ; 
He pknn'd to climb this lofty arch^. 
With philosophic de^ research, 
To prove (which aft perplex th^ heads) 
What people peopled ither blades. 
Or fix>m keen observation, show. 
Whether they peopled were or no. 

Our tiny hero onward hies, 
Quite big with daring enterprize, 
Ascend's the hair's curvatur'd side, 
Now pale with fear, now red with pride^ 
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Now hanging pend'loas by tbe 
Now glad at having /tfc&p'd a &': 
What horrid dangers be tome thro% 
Would trifling seem for nlan to know ; 
Suffice, at length he reach^dt the topf 
The summit of his piidef iwd hcfpe^ 
And on his eletat^ j^ta^on. 
Had idac'd hiibiietf for obserViUiony 
When, puff-— the wind did end the matters 
And dash'd hka in a Iicurse-hoof jgutt^f. 

Sae let the lesson gi'en us here, 
Keep each within his prcper spheric 
And when our fancm take their flight, 
on the wee ambitioas nute« 
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TUB ^TOBM. 



WEITTIN IN OCTOBER. 



]^fowtIieda]^kr«iiiof^A^itia^ . 

And liiejriDii^ winds of WiDt£r:tiiei5«OQdl^^ definrm^ 
Here^ lonely, I lean by the sheltering rock, 

A-list'ning the voice of the loQdrfaoiriing.iBton^^ 



Now dreadfiiUj furious it rMtt^oj^llie faiQ, 

The deep-groa&ing oaks seem; fldi:writlung with paint 

Now awfully calm, for a moment 'tis still. 

Then bursting, it howls, 'and it^mnden agaicu 

How cheerless and'desert the.&ddfr now4ippear,^ 
Which so lately in Su^unex^ rich. vetdure -were si^en. 

And each sad drooping spray firom its heart drops a tear, 
As seeming to weep its lost mantle of green. 
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See, beneath the rude wall of yon ruinous pile, 
From the merciless tempest the cattle have fled, 

And yon poor patient steed, at the gate by the stile, 
Looks wistfully home for his sheltering shed. 

Ah ! who would not fed for yon poor gypsy race^ 

Peeping out from the door of yon old roc^ess barn, 
There my wandering fiuic^ her fertones might trac^ 
^ And sour Disoontait there a lesson might leanou 

Yet oft in my bosom arises the sigh. 

That prompts the warm wish distant scenes to explore; 
Hope gilds thefiur prospect with visions^ of joy. 

That happiness reigns on some fiur distant diore. 



But yon grey hermit-^ee which stood lone on the jnoorj 
By the fierce driving blast to the earth is blown down 

So the lone houseless wand'rer, unheeded and poor^ 
May Ml unprotected, unpitied, unknown. 
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See o'er the grey ste^ down the deep craggy glen. 
Pours the brown foaming torrent, a well'd big with the rain. 

It roars thro' the caves of its dark mkkrd den. 
Then, headlong, impetuous it sweq>s thro' the plain. 

Now the dark heavy clouds have unbosom'd their stores. 
And £Bir to ih^ westward the welkin is blue. 

The sullen winds hisa^uUhqi^ dio on^tha imoors. 
And the sun fiuntly shines on yon bleak mountain's brow. 
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TimimoM'FM* 



" Hkn miio ne*er listen*d ta tfaie voice of praise, 
Hie alknce of neglect can ne*er appaL* 
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TwAS on a fluimy Sabbath-day^ 
"Wlien wark-wom bodies get their play^ 
I wandered out, with serious look^ 
To read twa page on Nature's book: 
For lang IVe thought, as little harm in 
Hearing a lively out-field sermoof 
Even tho* rowted by a stirk, 
As that aft bawl'd in crowded kirk^ 
By some proud, stem, polemic wight, 
Wha cries, << My way alone is right !*' 
Wha lairs himself in controversy, 
Then damns his neighbours without mercy. 
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As if the fewer that were apar^ 
These few would be tbe better aer'cU 
Kow to my tele—digression i 
I wander'd out by Stanley to 
Tbe langrgnas on its tap did wai^ 
Like weeds upon a warrior's gtwe^ 
Whilk seem'd to mock the bloody Inraggerst 
And grow on sUko^m lapys^en be^ero-* 
But bold — rm<fraet}ie poiirtegam— 
I wander'd up Gleniflbr^^en, 
Ther^ leaning 'gainst a mossy rod. 
If musing, eyed the passing brook. 
That in its murmurs seem'd to say, 
*^ 'Tb thus &y life glides fest away: 
Observe the bubbles on my s^eam; 
like them. Fame is an eibpty dream, 
Thqr blink a moment to the sun^ 
Then burst, and are for ever gone: 
So Fame's a bubUe of the mind; 
Possessed, 'tis nought but emp^ win4i 
No courtly gem e'er pun^ai^d ^arer. 
And ne'^ can satisfy the wearer. 
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Let them wha h^ & UeeEU^'sbiire xy% ' 
Confess the tfutb$ they 6ig& fer iiiftir o*t. 
Then let contentirient be riiy icheei", . 
And never soar^aboeti-tliyi^pliieirey ' 
Rude storms assaU ih6 mouiitain^s tmi^; 
That lightly sk^^e Tale bdow;^ 
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A gaudy rro9^ yrw^c&mmgvak^ r- 
Proud, tow'jtii^^m^ les^fbvictt' ' 
In fancy's ear it seeiu'd to 'd|i(y-^ 
** Sir, have you se^n a-fio^^r-^gay ? 
The poets in ipy praise^ooibin^, ' 
Comparing Chloe'a <:b^tt»» to mtae? ' • " ' 
The sunbeams for my f»T^t^ aWe wfe^ - r-'. ' 
And dark-brow'd Night comi^'ddwii td "woo mb; 
But when I-dbriilk ivom hts reqwst^ .*• ' ' 
He draps his tears^upsihi tnybreast, ' •' •/ 
And in his misty ^ottd'$its.vrae, ! ' ; 
Till chas'd away^byirival 3ay ^^" ' . ' - \ 
That streaTfik^t's grov'UiSBg glinting '-fir^b 'me, '' 
Since no aneisieeb lu'e,:^^ sfhnives me: 
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See yon bit vMetr'n^aUi'iny'yleaff;' 
Wee s£^«p tWn^ its tifcSt isldue i ^^ q 
And that bitprimrose^sidlf^d^b^edflu)^,^ 
Poor yellow ghftisi, it seitti»?ftmb^1'^ ' - • " 
The sun ne'er ihfotirjl; »e mtkll^t gt^' -* '^^ 
Unless wh3eb'^«sipj^>«]^thfer ot t^i ^T " - ' ^ 
But wisely spurning ane so mean, 
He blinks on me from morn till e'en.'* 

To which the primrose calm replied, — 
** Poor gaudy gowk, suppress your pride, 
For soon the strong flow'r sweeping blast. 
Shall strew your honours in the dust ; 
While I, beneath my lowly bield. 
Will live and bloom frae harm conceal'd ; 
And while the heavy rain-drops pelt you, 
Ye'll maybe think on what I've tell't you," — 
The rose, derisive, seem'd to sneet*, 
And wav'd upon its bonny brier. 

Now darkening clouds began to gather, 
Presaging sudden change of weather ; 
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I imider'd hame by Stanley gietn^ 
Deep pond'riag dbat Fd heard and saeo^ 
Tixalj reaohr'd to dmn firom lienoe^ 
Tlie dangerottflsleepa of eminence; 
To drop ttns rhyBoiag trade Ibr-ever^ 
And creep dm/ li^ a plrin dtqy^plfti^ 
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JBP^XLE 



TO A, B»RLt*lx 



Where «&diig-ltiiig^d'%ti6ndiel& do^ lli^best iotx^ 
Where 8% Ridioid^ k piM^d fer WUi 
And flbaUov Laiightar takM her gapiHg fit; 
Here lone I sit^ is maabf^ mehnhho^» 
Resolv'd fi»T ij^ lo skmt titm oraxt of FoUy ; 
For^ from whole years experience in her train. 
One: hoar of joy \mmfp ttmitf hoiard «f pauii 
Now dm:e TnLon die woilld4)043«eter h^ 
llie niuse oft wUapevajM lawritt^ Ur t^ 
Not that she means kselfidebaaui^ kcter, 
But mer% sfae#therer9 hopes 1 may mm teller; 
That whaitt standa blEMl to IH^ 9QQGHIM' c^ 
You may set down to passioUy noi to wiU. 
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The fate-ficourg^d exile, destin'd still to roam 
Thro' desert wilds, far from his early home^ 
If some fair prospect meet^Lhid^sorrowing eyes. 
Like that he own'd beneath his native skies. 
Sad recollection, mortherin^ reU^ 
He bursts in all the agonies of grief; 
Menitryiptesents the volume of his care^ 
And << harrows up his soul" with ** such things were:" 

'Tis so in li%t:Hhnu3£oudi fiflUau^.biB,pfige,. .: a 

Aud4iiFnstIi^ leaf to darie^ btn/Us^ jpj^l^ Agie, 
Where sad Exptei^nceij^p^aki ia Ikigtuige .|diu% 
Her thou^ts ^f t^j-aiid highest :I^qpei wste^mn ; 
O'er present ilk X4tiiik''Iifiefiier3niMi^ I ; ... ,... 
And, << weep past<jdpi< thstiiieterl mM iftom.". . . 
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Then oomei mytoMdiytMlkt yetiiiil<i^'8.gaj jaooD, 

Ere Griefs ^'^^^^l^Bi'^^l^^^ vi^^sanuxieK smj . 
Ere Winter^jijdM^'bkstsf^^^^ 

And chill our ev"^ SO^^jgy' bf-soul^ ^ . . . 

Let us^lodb' bade, felrace4;^AW^^ WieWe irody. . 

Mark Y irtue^i» pallUMB^dia guil^ Pleasute'a soad^ 
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Andy 'stead of wandering in a devious miee^ 
Mark some fe^ precepts for our fiiture,days« 

I mind stiU well, when but a trifling boy. 
My young heart fluttered with a savage joy, . 
As with my sire I wandered thro' the wood. 
And found the mavis' clump-lodg'd callow brood, 
I tore them thence, e&uldng o'er my prizie^ - 
My father bade me list the mother's cries: 
«< So thine would waO," he said, f< if reft of thee;' 
It was a lessMm of humanity. 

Not to recount our every early joy, 
When all was happiness without i^y, 
Nor tread again each flow'ry &Ad we trac'd. 
Light as the silk-wing'd biUterfljes we cbae'd ; 
Ere villain-ftlsdbood tau^t the glowinig zoind 
To look with cold suqiidcm on mankind-— 
Let's pass the valley of our youngar years, 
And further up-hill mark what now appears. 
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We see llie sWBU&t, M \nMB dete^ 
Fatigu'd, nwn-otit^ ^k t^aA^aif^pn^e^ 
We 8ee the slave of av'rice grind the poor^ 
His thirst^ g(dd iiieiseiudiig i»i«h bk stot« ; 
Pack-horse of %taiie^ all^hi^days are care^ 
Her burthlefiif beading 4o kb ^ndtkrift hi^ir. 



Next vievr the ^peAdl&tift, Joyous 4^'er hiA parse. 
Exchanging all his guineas fbr remorse f 
On Pleasure's flow'r-cbdc'd barge away he% bbme^ 
Supine^ till every flow*r starts up a thorn ; 
Then all his pleasures fly, like air-borne bubbles — 
He ruin'd sinks/^ anud^ a sea of trouUcs.'' 
Hail, Temperai^ceL thoii'rtrWisdqipffiL first, best lore^ 
The sage inev^ age do€|s thee adore; 
Within thy pale we taste of ev'ry Joy, 
O'ersteppbig ^at^ our highest pleascores cloy ; 
The heart-^nliVning, friendly, social bowl. 
To rapt'rous exta^ 0xak$ Ihe soifl; ' 
But when to midnight hour we keep' it up. 
Next morning feels the poison of the cup. 
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Tho' fate forbade the gifts of sckodmoi min^ 
With classdc art to writd the polished litie» 
Yet miners oft mast gather earth with gold^ 
And truth m^y strike^ tho' e'er so rOi^ljr tcdd* 

If thou in aug^t would'st rise to eminenoe^ 
Show not the feioibest shadow of pretence, 
Else busy Scandal, with her thousand tongues. 
Will quickly ^ild thee in teh Aousatid wrc^igs; 
Each strives to tear his neighbour's honour down^ 
As if detractiuig soiiething from Ins bwn. 
Of all the ills with winch mankind are cursty 
An envious, discontented mind's the worist: 
There muddy Spleai ^calts her gloomy thrcme^ 
Marks all cmditions better than her own : 
Hence Defam^on spreads her ant^bare tonguCf 
And grimly pleas'd, feeds on another's wrong. 
Ciirse on the wretch, who, when his n^ghbour's blest^ 
Erects his peace-destroying, snaky orest ! 
And he who sits in surly^ sullen mood, 
Repining at a feiloW-m^nrtal's good ! 



Man owns so little of true happiness, 

That curst be he who makes that little less f 

The zealot thinks he^ll go to heav^fi difect. 
Adhering to the tenets of his sect, 
E'en tho' his practice Ue in this^ alone. 
To rail at all persuasions but his own« 

In judging, still let moderation guide i 
Overheated zeal is certain to mislead. 
First bow to God in heart-warm ghititude. 
Next do our utmost for the general good. 
In spite of all the forms whidi men devise, 
'Tis there where real solid wisdom lies; 
And impious is the man who daims dominion. 
To damn his neighbour cUff'ring in qpinion. 

When suppliant Miseiy greets thy wandering eye^ 
Altho' in public, pags not heedless by, 
Distress impels her to implore the. crowd, 
For that denied within her lone abode: 
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Give thou the triflii^ pittance which sbe ctares, 
Tho' Ostentation call'd by prudent knaves; 
So conscience will a rich reward impart, 
And finer feelings play around thy heart 

When Wealth with arrogance exalts his brow> 
And reckons Poverty a wretch most low, 
Let good intentions dignify thy soul. 
And conscious rectitude will crown the whole: 
Hence indigence will independence own. 
And soar above the- haughty despot's fix)wn. 

Still to thy lot be virtuously resign^; 
Above all treasures prize thy peace of mkid ; 
Then let not envy rob thy soul of rest. 
Nor discontent e'^ harbour in thy breast 
Be not too fond of popular applause. 
Which oRea echoes in a villain's caus^ 
Whose gpedous sophistry gil<}8 hia deceit, 
Till pow'r abus'd, in tiirc shews forth the. cheat : 
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Tet be't thy pride to \Msar lupt boiiest ^fiime ; 
More de^ thaa life ^atch ovet lliy good name ; 
For he^ poor man I t^bo ba9 no wish to gaiii it. 
Despises all the viltiies whid^ attain it. 

Of friehdiship, stUl be seerefpy'the t^t. 
This maxim ]et be -.grairto ia my brea«t-^ 
Whate'er a friend enjoins me to conc^ 
Tm weak, Fm base^ if I the saihe repeal ; 
X*et honour, aotkig^as a^pow'diil iipdl^ 
Suppress thatditdhlngfoiidDeto still to tdl^ 
Else, unthank'd chronicle^ the cunning's tool. 
The world wiU'^taofkp m6 for a gossip fd<^ 
Yet let us act aii honest opta (Mart, 
Nor curb the warm dBTilfiions ti&^ heart, 
Which, naturaUy virtuous, discommends 
Aught mean or has^ ey&i in our dearest friends. 

But why this Idng tu^$<^ted dd^awl to the^ 
"Whose every Aqti<m is a lnw to me> 
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Whose evearj deed prodmms Ay noble 
Industrious, independent^ josl^ and land. 
Methinks I hear diee sqr^ ^ISmAtaol 
Since now mj wlinnJed fioend's bcgnn to 
But this first eanj of n^ praacUa 
Hear, and accept Sir Fi ic n d Ay 's 
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EPISTLE 



TO J. K**o, 



On reoeiving a Moral Epistle from him. May 1802. 



Please accept the thanks and praise. 
Due to your Poetic lays, 
Wisdom aye should be rever'd, 
Sense to wit be aye preferr'd. 
— Just your thoughts, in simple guise. 
Fit to make firail mortals wise. 
Every period, every line. 
With some moral truth doth shine, 
-—like the rocks, which storms divide. 
Thundering down the mountain's side. 
So strides Time^ with rapid force^ 
Round his unobstructed course ; 
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Like a flood upon its way^ 

Sweeping doi¥nward to the sea : 

But what figure so sublime 

As describe the flight of time ? 

—^Life's a dream, and man's a bubble^ 

'Compass'd round with care and trouble^' 

Like a ship in tempest tosty 

Soon o'erwhehn'dy for ever lost; 

Like the short-liVd passion-flower. 

Blooming, dying, in an hour; 

Like the tunefid bird that sings^ 

FluttVhig high on sportive wings. 

Till the fowler's subtle art, 

Drives Death's message to its heart, 

While, perhaps. Death aims his blow 

For to lay the wretch as low* 

— Now since life is but a day. 

Make the most of it we may ; 

Calm and tranquil let us be, 

Still resign'd to Fate's deci^ : 

Let npt poortith sink us low. 

Let not wealth exalt our brow ; 
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Let^s be gratefiil} virtuai»^ wi^e^ 
There's where all our f^»9^tnas& lies* 
Doing all the good we can, . 
Is all that Heayeniieqaires of n^n.- 
WhereforQ AkiM we grieve and sigH^ 
/Cause w^ lai0tr tibiiEt we inilst die ? 
Death's a debt requir'^i bjr nator^ 
To be paid by every cmsliire; 
Rich and poor« andT fafigb and Iow> 
Fall by Death's in^ortial Uow-— 
God perhaps in londiieM itili 
Snatch us from some coming itt ; 
Deadi may kindly waft us o'er 
To a milder, hopfttea^ sfaore* 
*«--But, dear Smkde I after &% 
What I've said's not worth a stf aw j 
What is't worth to moralize 
What we never can practise ? 
As for me, with a' my skiQ, 
Passion leads me a6 s^ wilf: 
But resolves, laid down to^y, 
Ere to-morrow, 'i^ done iiway— 
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— Then, let's ewer thearj Uwt, 
Do our best, and netcr grieve; 
StiU let FriemUiiii's iranot tie 
A' defickodes snppljr. 
And, wfaik ibmu^d bj dbe Jiamh 
I jfcw laurels w31 
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BPISTLE 



TO J. B*CH*N*N. 



AUGITST 1806, 



Af Y gude auld friend, on Locher banks. 
Your kindness claims my warmest thanks ; 
Yet thanks is but a draff-cheap phrase. 
Of little value now a-days : 
Indeed 'tis hardly worth the heeding. 
Unless to show a body's breeding. 
Yet mony a poor doil't, servile body. 
Will scrimp his stomach of its crowdy. 
And pride to run a great man's erran's. 
And feed on smiles and sour cheese-parin% 
And think himseP nae sma' sheep-shank. 
Rich laden wi' his Lordship's thank. 
The sodger too, for a' his troubles, 
His hungry wames, and bloody hubbies. 
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His agues, rheiimatiigms, cramps, 
Received in plashy winter camps, 
O blest reward ! at last he gains 
His Sovereign's thanks for a' his pains. 

Thus, tho' 'mang first of jGriends I rank you» 
'Twere but sma' compliment to thank you; 
Yet, lest ye think me here ungratefu'. 
Of hatefii' names, a name most hatefu'. 
The neist time that ye come to town. 
By a' the pow'rs beneath the moon ! 
I'll treat you wi' a Highland gill, 
Tho' it should be my hindmost filL 

Tho' in the bustling town, the Muse 
Has gather'd little feck of News, 
— 'Tis said, the Court of Antiquarians 
Has split on some great point of variance. 
For ane has^t, in gouden box. 
The spectacles of auld John Knox; 
A second proudly thanks his fate wi' 
The hindmost Pen that Nelson writ wi' ; 
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A third ane owns an antique; r«r% 
A Saep-brush made of M^iwid's. hair ! 
But, niggard wights they a' refuse 'ein» 
These precious relics, to the Mus^tim^ 
Whilk selfish, mean, illegal deeds, 
Hae set them a' at loggei^eads. 

Sure Taste refin'd, and Pnialic l^iril^ 
Stand next to.genius in merit ; 
Tm proud to see ycwir varm regard. 
For Caledonia's dearest Bard: 
Of him yeVe got sae gude a Painting *, 
That nocht but real life is wimting. 
I think, yon rising genius, Tannock, 
May gain a niche in Fame's heigpb witmock. 
There, with auld Bubeua, plac'd sublime. 
Look down lapon the iWreck. of Time. 



* Portrait of R. Borna^ painted b^ Mr. J. Tannock, for tlie 
KfllMurchaii^ Burns^A]lnmvsary Sodfl^ 
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I ne'er, as yety hae found a Patron, 
For, scorn be tilFt ! I hate a' flatt'ring. 
Besides, I never had an itching. 
To slake about a great man's kitch^y- 
And like a spaniel lick his dishes, 
And come, and gang, just to his wishes-^ 
Yet studious to give worth its due, 
I pride to praise the like of you, 
Gude cheilds, replete wi' sterling sense^ 
Wha wi* their worth mak' nae pretence. 
Ay — there's my worthy frigid, M*M***, 
I'll lo'e him till my latest breath,^ 
And like a traitor wretch be hang'd. 
Before I'd hear that fidlow wrang'd; 
His ev'ry action shows his mind, 
Humanely noble, bright, and kind, 
And here's the worth o't, doubly rootet. 
He never speaks ae word about it ! 
— My complinijents an warm gude^will, 
To Masters S*mp**, B*rr, and L**e; 
Wad rav'ning Time but spare my pages. 
They'd tell the warld in after ages, 
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That it, to mci was wealth and fam^ 
To be esteemed by chields like them. 

Time, thou all-devouring bear ! 
Hear — " List, O list" my ardent pray'r f 

1 crave thee here^ on bended knee. 
To let my dear-lov*d pages be ! 

O take thy sharp-nail'd, nibbling elf% 
To musty scrolls on college shelfs ! 
There, with dry Treatises on Law, 
Feast, cram, and gorge thy greedy maw : 
But grant, amidst thy thin-sown mercies^ 
To spare, O spare my darUng verses ! 

Could I but up thro' hist'ry wimple 
With Robertson, or sage Dalrymple ; 
Or had I half the pith and lear 
Of a Mackenzie, or a Blair I 
I aiblins then might tell some story. 
Wad shew the Muse in bleezing glory; 
But scrimpt o' time *, and lear scholastics^ 
My Ime^ limp on in Hudibrastic, 

* '* Time"—- Scottish idiom, for Iieisure. 
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Till Hope^ grown dck, flings dawn her claii% 
And drops her dreams of future fame. 
'—-Yes, O waesuck ! should I be vaunty ? 
My Muse is just a Roziimnte, 
She stammers forth with hilching canter^ 
Sagely intent on strange adventure^ 
Yet, sae uncouth in garb and feature^ 
She seems the fool of Literature. 
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THE PABNASSIAD. 



A VISIONARY VIEW. 



C/OME) Fancy, thou hast ever been^ 
In life's low vale, my ready friend. 

To cheer the clouded hour ; 
Tho' uniSedg'd with scholastic law. 
Some visionary picture draw, 
With all thy magic powV; 
Now to the intellectual eye 

The glowing prospects rise 
Parnassus' lofty summits high. 
Far tow'ring 'mid the skies. 
Where vemally, eternally. 
Rich leafy laurels grow, 
With bloomy bays, thro' endless days, 
To crown the Poet's brow. 
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Sure bold is he who dares to dimb 
Yon awfiil jutting rock sublime^ 

Who dares Pegasus sit. 
For should brain-ballast prove too lights 
He'll spurn him from his airy hdight, 

Down to Oblivion's pit ; 
There^ to disgrace for ever doom'd. 

To mourn his sidening woes. 
And weep that ever he presum'd^ 
Above the vale of Prose. 
Then, O beware ! with prudent care^ 

Nor 'tempt the steeps of Fame, 
And leave behind thy peace of mind, 
To gain a sounding name*. 

Behold ! — ^you ready rhyming carl. 
With flatt'ry fir'd, attracts the warl', 
By canker'd pers'nal satire ; 



* ** Hie career of genius is nordy ib$t of fortune^ and olten 
that of contempt ; even in its most flattering aspect, what is it 
but plucking a few brilliant flowers from predpices, while Ihe 
reward terminate^ in the honour ?*' D'lsmeli* 
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He takes th* inkhinking eroud's aeotaiin^ 
For sterling proofe of lasting Fom^ 

And deals his inky spatter. 
Now see, he on'P^astis-flies, 

With blirfTSjo^itant straddle I 
He bears him midway « up^ the skies^ * 

See, see he's oi^ the saddle! 
He headlong tmnbles, ^roids and giiuiible% 

Down the dark ab^s : 
The noisy core that prais'd before, 
^ow joins the general hiss* 

Kow see another venturer rise^ 
Deep fraught with fulsome eulogies^ 

To win his patron's favour ; 
One of those adulating things, 
That, dangling in the train of lungs. 

Give Chiilt a splendid cover. 
He mounts, weU prefac'd by my Lord^ 
- Icfficts the 8par!sduirp wound ; 
Pegasus spurns the great inan's word, 

And wont move from the ground. 
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Now marki his face. fioshVl with disgrace^ 
Thro^ filture life tolgtwve on, 

His wishes crost, his hopes all losl^ 
He siaks into oblivioii* 

» 

Ysn city scribbler thqiks to scale 
The cli& of Fame with Pastoral, 

In worth thinks n<Hie e^er richer^ 
Yet never dimb'd the upland steep, 
Nor e'er beheld a flock of sheqi, 

Save those driven by the butcher; 
Nor ever marked the gurgling stream, 

"Except the common sew'r. 
On rainy days, when dirt and slime 
Poured turbid past his door. 
Choice epithets in store he gets 

From Virgil, Shenstooe* Pope, 
With tailor art tadsspart to part, 
And makes his FluHf ral iip« 
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But see> ridi clad in native wortby 
Yon Bard of Nature ventures forth. 

In simple modest tale^ 
Applauding millions catch the song. 
The raptur'd rocks the notes prolongs 

And hand them to the gale ; 
Pegasus kneels-^he takes his seat-— 

Now see— aloft he tow'rs, 
To place him 'bove the reach of fiite^ 
In Fame's ambrosial bow'rs : 

To be enroll'd with. Bards of old> 

In ever-honoured station,-— 
The gods, well.pleas'd, see mortals raised 
Wor&y of their creation* 

Now mark what crowds of hadcn^ scribblors. 
Imitators, rhyming dabblers. 

Still foUow in the rear I 
Pegasus spurns us one by one^ 
Yet stilly fame-struck, we follow on, 

And tempt our fate severe : 
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In many a doggerel Epiti^h, 

And short-Un'd, moamfol ditty. 
Our <^ Ahs ! — Alases !'' raise the laugh. 
Revert the tide of pity. 
Yet still we write in nature's spite, 

Our last piece aye the best ; 
Arraigning still, complaining still. 
The world for want of taste * ! 

Observe yon poor deluded man. 
With thread-bare coat and visage wan,- 

Ambitious of a name ; 
The nat'ral claims of meat and deading. 
He reckons these not worth the heeding. 

But presses on for &me ! 
The public voice, touchstone of worth. 

Anonymous he tries. 
But draws the critic's vengeance forth— 

His &ncied glory dies ; 
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Sdll restless fancy drites us headlbog on. 
With dreams of wealth, and friends, and laurels won. 
On Ruin's brink we sleep, and wake undone." 
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N^ected now, dgected now. 
He gives his spLem full sco^ 

In solitude he chiews his cade, 
A downright misa&thtop^. 



Then, brother Rhymstenv O bew»re ! 
Nor tempt unscar'd the specious sn^e. 

Which self-love often weaves ; 
Nor doat, with a fond &ther's pains. 
Upon the ofispring of your brains. 

For &ncy oft deceives. 
To lighten life, a wee bit sang 

Is sure a sweet illusion ! 
But ne*er provoke the critic's stang. 
By premature intrusion* 

Lock up your piece, let fondness cease^ 

Till mem'ry fail to bear it, 
With critic lore then read it o'er. 
Yourself may judge its merit. 
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CONNEL AND FLORd. 



A soonsm txataitt 



*' The western ran shinee o'«r ib^Lotk, 

And gilds the mountain's brow, 
But what are Nature's smiles to mc^ 
Without the smile of you ? 

^< O will ye go to Gamodk side 1 
Where birks and woodbines twine-^ 

I've sought you oA to be my Baado, 
When 1 when will ye bt mine ?^ 

<< Oft as ye sought-iae for your &pid% 

My mind spoke firae my e'e ; 
Th^i wherefore seek to win m h^act^ * 

That is not mine to gi'e 'f* ' 



<< 'With Connel down the dusky dale. 

Long plighted are my tows : 
He won my heart before I wist 

I had a«heart to lose." 

The fire flash'd firom his eyes of wrath. 

Dark gloom'd his heavy brow, 
He grasp'd her in his arms of strength. 

And Btrain'd to lay her low. 

She wept and cried—the rocks replied-* 

The echoes from, their ceU, 
On fidry wing, swift bore her voice 

To Connel of the dale. 

With vengeful haste he hied him up. 

But when stem Dcmald saw 
The youth approach, deep stung with guilt, 

He^ shapie-fiu^'d, fled awa'« 

<<AhI stay, my Connel^Hsheath thy isword* 
O do not him pursue I 
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For mighty are his arms of strength, 
And thou the fight may rue." 

<* No ! — ^wait thee here — FU soon return— 
I mark'd him firom the wood ! 

The lion heart of jealous love. 
Bums for its rival's blood !'* 

** Ho ! stop thee, coward-^villain vile ! 

With all thy boasted art. 
My sword's blade soon shall dim its shine, 

Within thy reynard heart P* 

<< Ha ! foolish stripling, dost thou urge 

The deadly fight with me? 
This arm strove hard in Flodden I^ld, 

Dost think 'twill shrink firom thee I'' 

<* Thy firequent vaunts of Flodden Field 
Were ever fi:tiught with guile : 

For honpur ever marks the brave. 
But thou'rt a villain vile !" 
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Their broad blades gHtter to the uua. 
The woods resoimd each dadi^ 

Young Connel sinks *neath Donald's sword. 
With dosp and deiuUy gash. 



<< Ah ! dearest Flor% soon our mom 

Of love is overcaat i 
The hills look dim — ^Alas l-*my love I 

He groen'd, and breath'd his last^ 
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^< Stay, rudUess Ruffian ! — ^murtherer I 
Here glut thy satage wrath J 

Be thou the baneful minister 
To join us low in death V* 

In wild despair she tore her hair. 
Sunk spetddess by his side-^ 

Mild Evening wept in dewy tears^ 
And^ \trapt i«i 21 i^ she died. 



t ■ 
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THE COCK-R 



'^- 



The baibamo-like amuseinexitof sesiiig two animali instmctivdtf 
destroying each other, certainly afibrds suffident scope tar t2ie 
pen of the Satyiist ; die Attlbor Hiouglit be could not do it 
more efifectually than by giving a picture of the Cock-pit, and 
describing a few of the characters who generally may be aeea 
at such glorioin ^nteals. 



« Th« gre^ th' iinportant hour is come," 

O Hope I thou wily nurae ! 
I see bad luck behind thy back9 

Dark brooding deq> remorse* 

No fancied muse will I invoke 

To grace my humble strain. 
But sing my song in homely phrase^ 

Xn^ir'd by what Tre seen. 

Here comes a feed^ witb his cfa^ ge^ 
'Mong friends 'tis whii^per'd straight 
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How long he swung him on a strings 
To bring him to his weight *• 

The carpet's laid — Pit-money drawn — 

AU's high with expectation ; 
With birds bereft of Nature's garb» 

The handlers take their station. 

What roaring, betting, bawluig^ swearing. 

Now assail the ear ! 
«*ThreePound P'-four Pound, on PhJl-p'scock!" 

—Done !— Done, by G-d, Sir 1— here !" 



Now cast a serious eye around— 

Behold the motley group, 
All gamblers, swindlers, ragamuffins. 

Votaries of the stotip. 

* When a feeder has unluckily fed his biid above the stipulated 
wei^t, recourse is had to the Itidicroas expe^Uent of making 
poor chanticleer commence rope-dancer ; being tied on the rope» 
he flutters, and through fear evacuates part of his preponderancy. 
When this happ^ to be the ease, the •knowing ones, whp are up 
to h, wiU not bett so freely on his prowess, as the operation is 
supposed to have weakened him. 
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But why of it thus lightly speslk? 

The poor man's ae best friend — 
"When Fortune's sky low'rs dark and grim^ 

It clears the drumly scene* 

Here sits a wreCdi with meagre fietce. 

And sullen drowsy eye ; 
Nor speaks he much — ^last night, at cards, 

A gamester drain'd him dry. 

Here bawls another vent'roas soul^ 

Who risks his ev'ry fiurthing ; 
What d-l's the matter, though at home 
wife and brats are starving. 



Se^ here's a fbtfaer 'gainst a son^ 

A brother 'gainst a brother, 
Who, e'en with mair than common spit^ 

Bark hard at one another* 

But see yon fellow all in blade. 
His looks sp^Jc inward joy ; 
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Mad happy since his fiither's deatii^ 
Sporting his legacy. 

And, mark — that aged Debauchee 

With red bq>imprd Ikce — 
He fiiin would bett a crown or two. 

Bat purse is not in case. 

But hark ! — what cry, — " He's ran ! he's run P'- 

And loud huzzas take place — 
Now mark, what deep dejection sits 

On every loser's lace. 

Observe the Owner — ^frantic man, 

With imprecations dread, 
He grasps his vanquished Idol-god, 

And twirls off his head. 

But, bliss attend their feeling souls, 

Wha nae sic deeds delight in ! 
Brutes are but brutes, let m«i be men, 

Nor pleasure in cock-fighting. 
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PROLOGUE, 

To Am Obri* Abwhwih mtkm. M » BMrtiacU ThM(N» 

YEpatomixemofourUtdepar^, 

My bearfs e'en light to see you a' sae heartjr; 

Tm fain indeed^ and troutb I've me&Ie caase^ 

Since your Uytfae &ces ba'f insiire ap{»Iattse. 

We come this nigjbt with nae new«*&ngl'd story^ 

Of knaves' decdt, or fi^'s vain blustfring.glory, \ . .' 

Kor harlequins' wild pranks, with skin like Leopard^ 

We're come to gie your atn auld Qmtle Sh^her^ 

Whift aye will charm, and will be read, and adcef^ ^ 

'[nil Time himsel' turn auld, and kick the buekeU 

I mind,. taiigs3nie^ when I was just a cdlat^ 

That a' the kintra rang in praise o' Allan ; 

Ilk rising generation toots bis fiune, * - 

And, hun'er years to come, 'twill be tb< same : : 

M 
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FcMT wha has read* tho* e'er sae lang sinsyne. 
But ke^ the living {ncture on his mind; 
Approves baold Patie's clever manly turn. 
And maist thinks Roger cheap o'-Jenny's scorn ; 
His dowless gait^ the cause of a' his care, 
Por^ nane^ except the bfwe^ deserve the fiur«" 
Hence sweet young P^gy lo'ed her manly Pate^ 
And Jenny geek'd at Roger, dMrf and blale* 



Our gude Sir William stands a lesson kei 
To lairds ii^'d bae dieir vassfds lo'e them weeU 
To prince and^peer, this maxim it imparts, 
Their greiM^est treasures are tlpe peopleaMiearts. 



IVae Olaud and Symon would we draw a moral, 
« Hie virtuouii youth'^&ne mtk^s the canty carle^** 
The twa auld birkies caper Uydieimd bauld. 
Nor shaw the least regnt that they're t^um'd auld. 



Poor Bauldy ! O 'tis like to i^lit my jaws I 
I think I see him under Madge's daws : 



Sae may Misfortune tear him qsawl and plack, 
Wha'd wranga bonny lass, and gyne draw back. 

But, Sirs, to you I.nii^)f<^(S«t my missioii, 
Tm sent to b^ a trace to criticism ; 
We dQii^tp]:^;!aid |q spedL by s<|iiare and mle^ 
Like yon wise chaps bred up in Thespian sdiool : 
And to yofir wSAestihoiitl w^rRot vicfeect 
Fray be sae kind aa tokeAi wiflfxr deed 
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THE COSTBAST. 

IiNeriMti IfbX 8— «— k. Angnrt 18081 

Wan love proves Uk^ tad finendtbeCn^^ 
AU nataro flcenM s dbmal ciiaoB 

Of wretchednesB and woe; 

We stamp mankiiid a base ingral^ 

Half lothk^ lifis^ we challenge fiite 

To strike the final blow. 

Then settl'd grie^ with wild deifiair^ 

Stares firom our blood-shot eyes^ 

Tho' oft we try to hide our carei 

And check our bursting sighs. 

Still vexed, sae wretched. 

We seek some lonelj wood^ 

There sighing, and crying 

,Wepour the briny flood. 



AS 

The contrast mark— what joys we find. 
With friends sincere and beauty kindy 

Congenial to our wishes; 
Then life appears a sununer^s day» ' 
Adown Time's crystal stream we play^ 
As sportiy^s little fishes. 

We see nought then but general good^ ^ 

Which warm pervades all nature; 
Our hearts «iQMmd with gratitude 
Unto the great Creator. 
Then let's revere the virtooiiii fiur. 
The firiend whose troth is tried, . 
Fort without tbese^ go where we please^ 
Wt'Ualwi^ find a 



'« , 
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ODE T0M4LOVSY. 

A!Ia&k yihete daemon li^er%iend% 

Wrapt in oont^pUtkm ^ep^ 
Wralh&l, S^ imsUaM iQ weqpi. 

* ■,.-■■< ■ , 

« , • . , ^ . . i . .... 

Tby #&urd ^jut^ thy bxeadi-dieck'd broken sigh^ 
Thyttafoiiig diedk^ thyi|M) bbok^Miher'd, dry; 

Betray thy find xafenik ^^ertel S^ousy. 

Henoe^ tboa self-tonnentiDg fiend. 
To thy qpleen-dug cave descend ! 
Fancying wrongs that nev^ werc^ 
Rend thy bosom, tear thy hair» 
Brood fell hate within thy den. 
Come not near the haunts c^men. 
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Qan be fidthful to his brother snan^ 
guilefiil, still revert kind Heaven's phoiy 
I slavish fear, and mean^distrust shall oease^ 
confidence confirm a lasting mental peace. 



{ 
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In imitatioii of PhmAm. 

T^HE simfleV a very usefiil thin^ 
This priests and poets needs must own^ 
For when the dock- work of their brains run dowoi 

A simile winds up the mental spring. 
For instance, when a priest does scan 

Thefidl of many 
And all its consequences dire^ 

He makes him first a little sportive pig. 

So dean, so innocent, so trig, 
And then an aged sow, deep wallowing in the mire ! 

Yes, sure the simile's a useM thing. 
Another instance I will bring. 
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Thou'st seen a cork tost on the rain-sweD'd strefl% 

Now up, now down, now whirPd round and round^ 
Yet still 'twould swim. 

And all the torrents fiuy could not drown't; 
So have I seen a forward empty fop 
Tost m Wifs blanket, ridicuTd, &c 
Yet, after all the banter, off he^d hop^ 

Quite confident in self-snffidency. 

Ah I had kind Hea?en# 
For a defence^ 
Allowed me half ti]^ brazen confidence 
That she to many a cork-bndn'd foA hath £^€D I 



K 
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aHE^QBTBJJT OF GUMT, 
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^TwAS njght, and the^iaiid^^thra'vihedtf 

From Heayen's wide cataracts the torr^its down poof d, 

And blue liirht'oins^'&udifd'ishlAe erk; 
Demoniac howlings were beadik tfaaair^ 
With groans ai^drnfi^Mg^bbf-m^ 

AnA^faiaysli^'di^ifad4ti gtcwi'didMro' jha Hky> . ? . 

Pal^ breathless, and trembling^ the dark villain stood, 
His hands and his clothes all bespotted with bkxx^ 

His eyes wild with terror did stiure ; 
The earth yawned around him, and stilph'rons blu^ 
From the flame-boiling gaps, did expose to his yUsWf 

A gibbet and skeleton bare. 
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With horror he shrunk fix>m a prospect so dread, 
The blast swung the clanking chains over his head, 

The rattling bones sung in the ^d; : 
The lone bird of night from the abbej did cry, 
JHe look'd o'er Us- dioiilder intdnSEag t6%, ^ 

But a spectre stood ghastly behind. 

' 4.' 'I 5 ■■••'' -•-'\ ■ •;, ' r .N . ' ', I'. 1 r> » • I 

\ -V «• i -^ .. \ - . ^ ..... t •■. ^ . ,_..,, y IJv*. / .' i * 

<< Stop, deep heU4tf(lght tiS^ K^^tlioghosidid ^aUSbSbh 
<( With thy brother olpM ^i»emk§BfiaBri^CiUbf 

<< And atone for thy ti^eaiGi^retit IHm 9 ^ 
'^ 'Tis here thou shalt hang to the vultures a prey, 
<< TiU piece-meal they t«»3r>tlMe and bAr thee; 

•* And thy bones rot unburied bdwJ*; . 



if» 



Now closing all round hini fierce dteraedid'tlirdi^ 
In sounds all unholy they howl'd their death-song, 

And the vultures iii^fid ^m did s^rieemr ;' 
Kow clenching their clawi^ts^s i^t^btlittttd 
Xoud yelling they boi^ him ^dflill it&e' atr^ " 

And the Murd'rer awoke^-^^TVis a Dr^ian. 
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THE HAUNTET TVUD. 

ta Imitation of Johk Babboub. 

QuHT ficram the crowis owr yonder wad^ 
< VTiSisi londe and damourynge dynne^ 
Huf dei&iiynge the torrCTtis roare^ 
Qohilk dashia <Hrar yon linne ? 

«. ■ ■ - • > 

Quhy siraye llie flokis fiur ontowr^ 

Alang the stanevy lee^ 
And wil nocht graze anear the wud, 

Thof ryche the pasturif be ? 



And quhy dis oft the sfaeiph^dift dog^ 
Gif that ane lamikyHe ^aye^ 

Aye yamf and yowl bedyde^ the wudy 
Nae fiurtbir ynlfdl gaye ? 
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^< Marvil tfaee npcht at qpbat thoo seisti*' 
The trembljnge nwticke sayde^ 

« For yn that Seindis-haimtet wud^ 
Hath giqrltiesse Uude been sdiecL 

^< Thou seist &r down yon buschye how^ 

An eldrin castil grey^ 
Witht tetfa of lymey and weir of wyndis. 

Fast mouldiryng yn decaye. 

^ *Twa8 ther the jealous Barrone livit, 

Witht Lady Anne hys wyfe. 
He fleichit her neatht that wudis dark glumej 

And revit hyr ther of lyffe. 

^< And eir hyr &yre bodye was founds 

The flesch cam fra the ban^ 
The snailis sat feistyng onne hyr cheikis. 

The spydiris velit her ein. 



« * 
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^ And eyir tjrae nae bebt nor'bjorde 

Will byde tva nichtis thov 
For fisarfiil yeUig and screiidiit liylde 
Are heird throch nichtiae dxarJ* 



tos 



ODE. 



Written for» and Yeia at the OeUbntioii of RoiUtv Boiira^ BsMb^ 

dtgr> T)iiidey, S9& Ml IQOfi. 



Okce on a time^ alni^hty Jove 

Invited all 'dw mraor. gods abovse^ * 

To spend one dsjr ih aodalftitlre ^kainire ; 

His r^4 robes w^ere laid atdde. 

His crown, his sceptre, and his pride : 

And^ Wmg^d widi jogr^ 

The hoars did fly, 
The happiest ever Time did measni^. 

Of love and sodal harmony they sung, 

Till heavVs high golden arches echoing ^tmg; 

And as they qua£Pd the nectai^-flowifig caBBy 

Their toast wasy ' 
*( Uniy«[«al p^acd^ti^ inaii and umd.^ 
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Thar godships eyes beam'd gladness wiA the iridi, 
And Mart half-redden'd with a gmlQr blmA ; 
Jove swore h^d hurl each rascal to perdition. 
Who'd dare deface his works with wild ambiticni; 
Bat poured oiecmiiiBns on eadi patriot band. 
Who, hating concpiest, guard their native land. 

Load thund'ring' plaudits shook the bright abodes^ 
Till Mercery, sctotui-vmc'dy assaffd ditir ears. 
Informing^ that a stranger^ all in te«r^ 
Weqping, implored loi aUdienoe of ;the |;odff. 

Jove^ ever prone to,su<^c6ar the distri^ . 
A swell redressive glowed within his breast. 
He pitied modi the strang^s sad condition. 
And ordered his immediate admission. 

The srmger et^terM, bowM respect td all. 
Respectful silence: Feign'd>th|NHi^)9Ut tihe balL 
His chequer'd robes excited iheir surprise 
Kidbly transvers^d. :v^th vmrasi glowing dyes : 



A tBxgtt oil Jiis-fllraiBi^iift'ifBi JbtTboH^ 
Broad as dieAidatbimi|fhy.|^pa 
The avowing |iiiiica|iff on k^mmgrnMafd^ 
And flNuny th^itfft vowd liM-libidfltB^twh'd^ 
Hitteom^^mre bonad witli yiil^^ 
firooi i tiifcli airi Too i ii Mniidiif iE poifimii t 

And thus JmoWm MSng Bfekt eomi^tm.iim4SkUL^ 
^ My 801^ ]a( jpeiedi ufold ^ oaiw 
JBay, irfy A>et nid|afM<iMly dotidihy jgdwrf 
ri^ mina Ae inrongi <#iirti|^ Id r^^ 
S^peak, for *tfa aMjic to looooar d^ 
Then dini he qpaka : ^ O knig I b]^ tiiy 
I am thu gwfrtnBwn of duit fts^^pfdlaa^ 
Nam'd Caladflsipt flpaat JitartBimd iinn% 
And^feqruoftlK thai ggAlfoajpaai 
With ev'iy wtiie that the heart q>prove% 

Waim^hrflieir £aonddapv np^c^ 
RrofiMdy gtneroa^ ohnfimtdy jnit»^ 

aa ditda Ihair wm of tnMt; ' 
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Tor yikdepenidieiom^^ 
Scormfig4!^ottti aS'^idsd^'flcorit ate 
But ^dkat ^3f«a!tiietiriitatt cf^e/J^^ 
No patrl^ Bttd toloddbNtefidM^ 

To hymn ^bekiAee^vad^aukt dMkdamei Hve kog? 

And, ^'^^jdKMddl^ikniy^fwjtk^^^ 

Spteafl^hcfioftiligjim o-er q^ 

My har^H)ills»'no'lDl||^r^Vd<mIfsbcyu^ ^ 

Would sidkdo^is'a, ^tbeb ^riQiiial.|;raBtBefe lost 

Forgive my ?»idi^ O Idng I i I c|>eaknvidi 'A^ 

Thy willls filler- th|^iiihordnit> 

O I wQidd^ thbu de%^ ifUy iut^pliobt to ri^aidt 

And grant mptgk^txytmiiim.kT^^ 

My sons woidd gidiy-dn tbeibkuiii^^iridi^fr > 

And virtpums' deeds r^fih^firo^ jthir ^ of fibaireti !* 



To .which:llieigo&'M<< Ikfy 8iQii;,oefrie fo^deploie 
Thy name in song^diali^soiaid tlte meld all aler $ 
Thy Bard shaUriSiae^ M frw^t ^tiOi aS the fir^ 
That HeaVn and free^b^n nature can inspire : 






.t 
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Ye saered Nki^ yotur golden harps pcfMre, 
T' instnict the tiVrite of my speoid 49^ 
That whether the ttmg be raised to war, or loviei 
His sotkl^wing'd strabis may equal Aos^ abe^r& 
Now, fidthfid'to thy .tmst, firom torrow firee^ - 
Go wait the i^^ie^oar fa^ dec^ree/'*-^ . .- 
Speechless the Genius stood, in glad surprise^ 
Adoring gratitude beam'd in his eyes; 
The promised Bard his soul with transport fills, 
And light with joy he sought his native hills. 



'Twas in r^ard of Wallace and his worth, 
Jove honour'd Coila with his birth, 

And on that mom, 

When Burns was bom, 

Each Muse with joy, 

Did hail the boy ; 
And Fame, on tiptoe, &in would blown her horn. 
But Fate forbade the blast, too premature, 
Till worth should sanction it beyond the critic's power. 



Kofw Scoda'9 And iBr«r aH ^ woiU ts kaown— 

* • 

Bat tniHIing 4oiibls tore check «iy «iiqioliibed li^ 
hfi Sootchmai gkuy ia dienaiM^cf Bsub 



' ♦. 
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ODE, 

Witttfa fixr, and iisrfbmd al ^ H Mx ttat m of Konn Birfti»* 



> . i ■ J 
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. BXdTATITE* 

YThile Gallia's cfaie^ mdi trad conque^^^miaf 

Bids danging trumpets rend the skiei^ 

The widow's, orphan^ and the &ther's sighs^ 

Breathe^ Mwiiig thro' the guilty strain; 

MiM Pily>9ars the htfrrofiiA^ ton^ 

Wx'A with dnridtt and djrfng gh)am| 

While warp Hdmadiyy aCuTi - 

W«ep8iD/te idle ravage trf'^iritt^ 

And shnddU&g heaii AoA^dnV servile trdn, 
Bgddng o'er their ifaoosttids slaint 



no 

Bat when the song to worth is giveiif 
The grateful anthem wings its way to heaven; 
Rings thro' the mansions of the bright abodes^ 
And melts to extasy the listening gods ; 

ApollO) on firey 

Strikes with rsiptiire the lyre^, 
And the Moses the jnuninons obey, 

Joy wings the glad sound. 

To the wodds acoindy ^ 
Till all nature re-echoes the lay.«— 
Then raise the song^ ye vocal few. 
Give the praise to inerit due* ,' 
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SONQ. 



Tbo' dark scowling Wu4^^ in dismal SKKiy,; . 

Remarshals his stonns |0i»:|l^Ueafc lfii6ai)9ihiil^ 
li^th joy we assemble to hail the giwit: day 

That gave birth to the Bard who ennobka our Ide. 
Then loiul to his merits the spng list us raiK^ 
£et each true Caledonian ^x^;||i his pitiiae ; 



Ill 

For the^oij of Genia% its 

Is the lanrcl cDfinii^dTijr lui mwiiiiij^s ifgiiL 



Let the Mme bring^fiaii I mh mwi* Ub BBBe to 

Let die Yoiee d^fjttJL mciodf pride in Ae 
For the gefdm of Sooda, io ags ■nhnm, 
"Vinil 1^ tip liar Intdi at Ae Uve of 
When the dark mist of ages fies tmbid 
Still his star of renown tbanf die ffoam dhaB he 
And his rich Uodmiii^ Uanfe^ aa dear to Ae BaflU 
WiU be cherished fijr aje bj 



Yes, Bums, ^ Aon dear departed Aadtf t* 

When rolling ccntmries Incfe flisdy / 

Thy name Aatt dtill smrme Ae wicA of TiaM^ : 
Shall rouse tfcegeniiis of dijr native cfiaie; 
Bards yet unborn, and patriots Aall eomc^ 
And catch fresh ardour at thy bdloar^d toaA— * 
There's not a caim-boib cottage on onr hflK 
Kor rural hamlet on oor fiatBe plaJntj 
But echoes to the ma^ of hk slnaBi( 
While a?ery heart with hi^^hest tran^oft tiirilk. 



Ilfi 



Our oMntr^i rndflSkii Aall 
Fort BiEim% iky aongB AiAliM Jbr 
Tben, once again, ye vocal tewp 
Otfe Ae ioog to Hierft dbi% 



Winiai' 



60NQ.* :> . 

Ill- " iilBiiL wfcmllM 



Hailt yo gk)fkNit «oi|s of MB^ 
Vfho wgote to hwinaniift ite aoni t 

To yoo ppif lu||^lfiitatiith« bcfaog^ 
Tour names shall crown. <M^r friendly bowl. 

Bat dbi^ Bani% i^e dia Miit 
We dedicate dua Bi^ to tfaee; 



Thy 



tkyjTOflk, dhrilnnn^iei 



•> -"/^r^ 
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Fathers of out coimtlegiAi «iaal» 
Sternly inrtnaosy boUl and free! 

Ye taught your soo| loi!^ yet feel 
The dictate! of hamimily t 



, V 
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But dbk%, Bunifli above die resit, 

Engrav'd in ereiy Scotchman's breast^ 

Haughty Gallia tbrQ<lt9 P^ ^01^ 

We hear their ¥Qli]|iU with dfgrf^^^ 
Secure in valour, still we boast 

« The Patriot, awj 4i^ Patrjk?* 9m^^ . 
But chiefly^ BjH^Si |||;|^^ t||t9 ie«t, ; . / 
Wede$iC9|et)i|9|^|^t9|^; . 

Thy nam^ tl^ worth shall ever be I 

Yes, Caledonians J^jft49irf9i9^ fti8t -l^^I 
Which Danes nor BooMMiSr^ f»^,^t>^ 

Finnlyresolv'dourwtiyerigtotpgi^ ^ 
Let's toast << The Patriot, and Ihe Patriot Bard.*" 



/ *, 
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PRAYEBi XINTlXBM AEBtJSCTIDN. 

.♦ , ; ■ . . ■. ■ • ., • . ; « - 

Al^roknr Potrer,< Who ^gs the 6torm, 

And calms the raging wind, 
Restore health 'to my w^istedfbhn, 

And tranquillize iny mind. ' " 

■^ , .» - •, . ■ ■ . • . . 
J- ' . • . . . 

For, ah' t how poignant k the^ grief - 

Which fidf-nttscondttct brihgs, 
When racking pains fitid no reliefi 

And injiir^d conscience Btings; 



. , \ 



Let penitence forgiveness plead. 
Hear lenient mercy's da&n!^ 

Thy justiee let be satisfied, - 
And blotted out my crimesi 

• • ' • '- ■ ■ ' ■• ' . . ' . . ! ' 

•-- - - J» - . . , ■ ' . ' * • '^ 

But should thy sacred law of right. 

Seek life a sacrifice 
1 haste that awful, solemn night. 

When death shall veil mine eyes. 



H^ 



THE FILIAL VOW. 



VIThy heaves my Mother oft the deq)rdrawn s 

"Why starts the big tear glistening in her eye? ' 
"Why oft retire to hide her. bursting grirf? 
^Why seeks she not, nor seems.to, wish relief? , 
'Tis for my Father, mouldering with the dead. 
My Brother, in bold manhood, lowly laid. 
And for the pains which age is doom'd to bear. 
She heaves the deep-drawn sigh, and drops the 
Yes, partly these her gloomy thoughts employ, 
But mostly this o'erclouds her every joy. 
She grieves to think she may be burthensome, 
^ow feeble, old, and tott'ring to the tomb. 

hear me, Heaven ! and record my Vow, 
Its non-performance let thy wrath pursue ! 

1 swear — Of what thy providence may give. 
My Mother shall her due maintenance have. 
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'Twas ben, to guide me through Life's early day. 
To point out virtue's paths, and lead the way. 
Now, while her powVs in firigdl famguor sleq>, 
'Tig mine, to hand her down Life's rugged st^ep : 
With all her little wealalesses to bear. 
Attentive^ kihd, to sbothe her every oare. 
'Tis Nature bids, oaid troetft pleasure flo!w» 
From lessening an aged Parenlfs #De8. 
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A )MtAGiflBNl^ 



The rougb liail mtlles thro' the tree% 
The sulkn lift low'rs glddmy grqrt 

The trav'lter 86es the swellii^ stomif 
Aud seeks the de»hoiise by the way. 

But, waes me ! for yon widowed wretcby 
Borne down with years and heavy care^ 

Her sapless fingers scarce can nip 
The withered twigs to beet her fire. 

Thus youth and vigonr^nds itsd'; 

Its help, ^"ee^HrO^^'i^iirey ^ \ 
While dowless Eild, in poordth cauld^ 

Is lonely left to i^^and the atoure. 
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STJNZ4S, 

Written with a pencil on the ^To-atone of a departed ineoL 

Stop, pas8^tigc^---here:mU9^, a >irhile; 

Think oi^ his darksome j^ne ^bod^ 
Who late^ like thee, <£id jocimd ^loik^. 

Now lies ben^th this cqI^ gr^eii 9Qd. : 

Art thou toi^ous ways utdin'd, • 
PursuiDg Pleasure's flow'ry road^ . 

Know — fell Remorse shall rack thy mind^ 
When tott'ring to thy cold green sod. 

If thou a friend to virtue art, ' 
Oft pitying burthen'd misery's load ; 

Like thee, he had a feelji]^ heart. 
Who lies beneath thiis cold, green .sod% 
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With stadknis philosofdiic eje^ 
He look'd thro' Nature up to God, 

His fbtare hope his greatest joy. 

Who lies beneath this ccdd gram lod. 

Go, passenger — revere dns troth ; 

A life well spent in doing good. 
Soothes joyless age^ and qnrightty jondi. 

When drooping <ftr die cold gcceti tod. 
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A. tFIL80IP8JSmqR4TIQN TO AMERICJL 



O DsathI its no tby deeds I mourm 
Tho* oft my heart-strings thou hast torn, 
'Tis worth and merit left forlorn. 

Life's ills to dre^ 
Gars now the peerly, brakish bum 

Gush firae my e'e* 

Is there who feels the melting glow 
Of sympathy for ithers woe^ 
Com^ let our tears thegither flow, 

O join my mane I 
For Wilson^ worthiest of us a'. 

For aye is gane* 
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He brav^ strove 'gainst Fcxrtuiie's strean^ 
"While Hope bdi tardi ae distsot g^eaxDf • 
Till dash'd and dash'd, time after tim^ 

On USe?s roai^ aeay 
He wq>t his native thanklftw dim^ 

And saiPd aiwaj* 

The patriot banid, the social brither. 
In him were sweetly joined thfgithcr; 
He knaves tepvcf^d without a switheTf 

In keenest satifi^ 
And tao§^t what mankind owe eadi ither 

As sons of nature^ 

If thon hast heaid his wee Ut wren 
Wail forth its sorrows thro^ die f^LeOf 
Tell how lus wami^ descriptive pen 

HasthriU'dthysaol; 

His seniihiUty sae keeOf 

HefeltfinralL 
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Smcep0w he's gan^ flSid Biims is dead^ 
Ah I whft will tone tlie ScMUll^eed ? ' 
Her Thistly do9ri^ hings it» hc^;* ' 

'^ * ' ^ / Her harp's unstrung; 

While mountainj river, lodbt^and mead^ 

' ' Remain unsung. 



Fareweely thou much neglected bard ! 
These lines will fi{)e8]| my 'Warm r^iardy 
While strangers on a for6^ swaxd 

\ Thy worth hold dear; 
Still soneldnd heart thy nraie shall guard 

Unsullied here. 
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POOR BOWLMAtPS REMONSTRANCE. 

T^HROUOH winter's cold and suouner's hea^ 
I earn my scanty far^ — - 

FrcMu mom till nighty along the street^ 
I cry my earthen ware : 

Then^ O let pity sway your souls f 
And mock not that decrepitude^ 

• WMctt draws liy firom my sbCtu 

To cryomy plates and bowls. 



a.; . ■. : ■:■ • • ' '^ 
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Frotn^btighdesi^ yoiith I ofidki ht6o\L 

The trick and taunt of scorn, 
And tho' indiflfrence marks my look^ 

My heart with grief is torn : 
Then, O let pity sway your souls ! 

Nor sneer contempt in passing by ; 

Nor mock, derisive^ while I cry^ 
Come, buy my plates and bowk. 
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The potter moulds the passive day 

To all the forms you see ; 
Aud that same Pow'r that form'd youy 

Hath Hkewise fadik>n*d me. 
Then, O let pity sway your souls I 

Though needy^ poor as poor can be^ 

I stoop not to your charityy 
But cry my plates and bowk *• 



* When decKpitade incapadtates m luotfier of Inmnrntj 
from gaining a-subsistence by any of the less dishonoiinUe cal- 
lings, and when he possesses that independency of ■ool irbicfc 
disdains living on charity, it is certainly refinement in baiharily 
to hurt the feeling of such a one.F— The above was written, on 
seein^^ the boys plaguing little Johnnie the Bowhnan, wliiit 
some, who thought themselves men, were reckoning it excdknt 
sport. > 
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SONNET 



TO 8INCIERITY. 

Pure emanation of tiie honest soul. 

Dear to my heart) manly Sincerity ! 
Dissimulation shrinks, a ooward foul, 

Before thy noble art-detesting eye. 

Thou scom'st the wretch who acts a douUe part» 
Obsequious, servile, flatt'ring to betray, 

With smiliDg &c^ that veils a ranc'rous heart, 
Like sunny morning of tempestuous day* 

Thou spum'st the sophist, with his guilty lore^ 

"Whom interest prompts to weave the specious snare ; 

In Independence rich, thou own'st a store • 
Of conscious worth, which changelings nev^ diare. 

Then come, bright virtue, with thy dauntless brow. 
And crush deceit, vile monster, reptile low. 
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LINES, 

WRmBN OV TBS BACK OT ▲ OgXHXA MOfB. 

Thou little badge of independence^ 

Tboa mak'ftt e'en pride danoe mean attendance: 

Thou sure has magic in thy looks, 

Givcis p«— ts a t^te fer tasteless books ; 

Makes lawyers lie^ makes courtiers flatter. 

And wily statesmen Patriots datter. 

Makes ancient maids seem'young n^ain. 

At sixty, beauteous as sixteen ; 

Makes foei^ tutn friend^ and friends turn foes. 

And dmgmen b^w the pois'kung dose, 

And ev*n as oonunon say prevails, 

Thoh mak'st e'en Justice tip the scales;. 
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WRITTIK OX HmO A tn»tE HAMt OUT UTOIT 'A WLT. 

jET gang your grip, ye aold grim deyi\l 

Ise with ae crush I'll mak' you eri^«— 

ike debtor-bard in merchant's daw» 

he fient o' mercy y^Te at aM , 

ae spite and malice (hard to k^i 'em,) 

it spewing out their secret venom— r 

ii, hear ! — poor buzzard's roaring murder, 

>et gang !— na &ith I — thou wooaCstmy order; 

Veel, tak' thee that !— vile ruthless creature 1 

'or who but hates a savage nature ? 

ic fate to ilk unsocial kebar, 

Vho lays a snare to wrang his neighbour. 
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uims. 



«i ttnvo ▲ for »AM MX ou aBooAB. 



Us who unmov'ciy can hear the suppliant ciy 

Of pallid wretch, plac'd on the padi-way side 
N<Mr deigns one pitying look, but passes by \ 

In all the pomp of self-adoring pride-^ 
So may some great man vex his little soul, 

"When he, obsequious, makes his lowest bow; 
Turn firom him with a look that says, vain fool. 

And speak to some poor man whom he wonl^ 
know. 
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OR A nUATTEBZB* 

• - • 

J SATB a flatf rer as I liale the devQ^ 
But Tom's a vetjj very pleasiog do^ 

OFcourse k^s speak of him in terms more civil—* 
I hate, a flutt'rer as I hate a.hog; 

Not but applause is music to niixke eaxn^ 
He is a knave who says he:Iikes it.no^ 

put when is Friendship's guise Dec^t appearsi 
. 'TwouUfiEel a Stoic's fiigjid temper hot*, 
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A BESOLVE. 



Wiittan on heuuig « f(Blloir t«U tomi ftgcie* t» the kart of lik best 



As secret's the giBW be the man whom I trusty 

What fiien<]jp^ j^i^ftrta stiU l^t honottr conceal 
A pkgne on those .babblers^ their names be aociirs!dl 

Still first to enqmreyland the &8t to ret^sL 
As open as dajr let me be -with ^ man 

Who tells itate my fiEiilin^ from motives upr^^ 
But wl|en of those Koss^piiig fiipls I meet one, 

Let me foU in ngr soul^, and be doae as the nig^ 
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EPIGRAMS, 

Orixd Dick to Bob, ^< Great news to-day T' 

^ Great new%*' quoth Bob, ^< what great newB^ pray?*^ 

Said Dick << Our giEdlant Tars, at seat 

^< Have gain'd a brilliant Tictory/' 

<< Indeed P' cried Bob^^ it may be tme, 

<< But that, you know, is nothing new*'' 

^^ Fbench threats of invasion let Britons defy, 
^< And qsike the proud frogs if our coast they ahoold 
crawl on.** 

Yes, statesmen know wdl that our spirits are highy 
The financier has raised them Two Shillings per GaHon. 



IN^ATUSB, impartial in her end% 
"When she made man the strongest, 

For scrimpet pith, to make amends. 
Made vroman's tongue the longest. 
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EPITAPHS. 



Ontceingaopcfwortiy diiii^ctwrlyinginagtate of inrtiriarion cnflie<» 

Iv loM of worth may draw die pitying tear^ 

Stopi passenger, and pay that tribute here-^ 

Here lies, whom all with justice did commendf 

The rich man's pattern^ and the poor man's friend; 

He cheerM pale Itidigence^s bleak abode. 

He oft removed Misfortune's galling load : 

Nor was his bounty to oiie sect confin'd. 

His goodness beam'd alike on all mankind ; 

Now, lost in folly, all his virtues sleep. 

Let's miod his former worth, ^nd o'er his frailties weep* 
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FOR T.<B. esq; 
A Gentleiiiia whom IndigeD^ never solkiled in vaia. 

SvEB green be the sod o'er kind Tom of the wood, 

For the poor man he ever supplied; 
We may weel say, alas ! for our ain scadt of grao^ 

That we reckt not his worth till he died : 
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Hiougfa no rich marble bust mimics grief o'er his dot^ 

Yet fond memory his virtues will save. 
Oft) at lone twilight hour, sad Remanbrance shall poor 
^Her sorrows, unfeigu'd^ o'er lus grave. 



ON A CBABBEU OLD HAID. 



Jri BBS slaethom Mary's hurcheon bouk^ 

Resigns its fretful bristles — 
And is she dead I no — ^reader, look. 

Her grave's o'ergrown with thistles. 



ON A FARTHING OATHEBEB, 



Here lies Jamie Wight, wha was wealthy and prcwd, 
Few shar'd bis r^ard, and fiur fewer his goud; 
He liv'd uhesteem'd, and he died unlamented, 
Ttlie Kirk gat bis gear, and auld Jamie is Sainted ! 



SONGS. 
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SONGS. 



JESSIE, THE FLOJTR a DUMBLANB. 

T^HE sun has gfane down o'er the lofty Benlcanondy 

Aiid left the red doiids to preside o^er the sceite^ 
"While Janely I stray in the cdm summer gloaming. 

To muse on sweet Jessie, the flow'r o' Dumblane. 
How sweet is the briar, wi' its soft ftiilding blossonif 

And sweet is the birk, wi' its mimtle o' green; 
Yet sweeter and &irer, and dear to this bosom. 

Is lovely young Jessie^ the flow'r o' Dumblane. 

She's modest as ony, and blythe as she's bonny; 

For guileless Simplicity marks her its ain ; 
And far be the villain, divested of feeling, 

IfVha'd blight in its bloom the sweet flow'r o' Dumblane* 

s 
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Sing oiif thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the evening, 
Thou'rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glai ; 

Sae dear to this bosom, sa^ artless and winning. 
Is charming yomig Jessie, the flow'r o* Dumblane. 



~ • -• .^ • "1" .■ -».-■.• 



How lost were my days 'till I met wi' my Jessie, 

The sports o' the city seemed foolish and vain, 
I ne'er saw a nyinph I woidd ca' iriy dear lassie, 

'Till charm'd with sweet Jesde, Aeflbw'r 6' DumUane. 
Though mine irere the station o' loftiest Grandem*, 

Amidst its profusion I'd langoidi in pain : 
And reckon as naethihg the height o' its splendour, 

If wanting swefet Jesde^ the flow'r o* DtiniUane. 
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LOUDON'S BONNIE WOODS AND BBAE&. 

f- 

Loudon's bonnie woods and braes^ 

I maun left' them aV lassie ; '" 

Wha can thole vbi^n Britain's'&es 

Would gPe BritoniS law, las^lQ ? 
Wha would shun the £eld of danger ? 
Wha frae Ftfme would live a stranger ? 
Now when Freedom bids avenge her^ 

Wha would shun her ca'> Lassie?""* 
Loudon's bonnie woods and braes "" 

Ha'e seen our happy bridal days. 
And gentle Hope shall soothe thy waei» 

When I am fiir awa^ lassie. 

Hark ! the swellitig bugle sing% 

Yielding joy to thee, Laddie, 
But the dolefu' bugle brings, 

Waefu' thoughts to me^ Laddie, '\ 
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Lonelj I may climb the mountain. 
Lonely stray beside the fountain. 
Still the weary moments coantm% 

Far frae Loye^ and thee, Laddie* 
0*er the gory fields of War, 
When Vengeance drires his crhnsoii car. 
Though maybe &% frae me afiu*. 

And nane ta dose thy e'e, Laddie. 

O resume thy wonted gmile, 

O suppress thy feairs. Lassie^ 
Glorious Honour crowns the toil. 

That the Soldier shares, Lassie ; 
HeaVn will shidid thy fekhfal lover, 
'Till the Tenge&l strife is orer. 
Then well meet nae mair to sever, 

'Till the day we die. Lassie ; 
'Midst our bonnie woods and braes 
We*ll spend our peaceful happy days. 
As blythe's yon lightdome lamb that pla^ 

On Loudon's flowery tea, Lassie* 
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THE LASS a ABBJNTEENIE. 

Far lone, amang the Highland bills, 
'Midst Nature's wildest ^andenr, 

By rocky dens^ and ii^oody glens, 

With weary steps I wanden 
The langsome way, the darksome day. 

The mountain mist sae rainy, 
Are nought to me, when gaun to thee. 

Sweet lass o' Arranteenie. 

Yon mossy rose-bud down the howe^ 

Just op'ning fresh and b(»my,^ 
Blinks sweetly 'neath the hazel bough, 

And's scarcely seen by ony : 
Sae, sweet amidst her native hills, 

Obscurely blooms my Jeany, 
Mair fair and gay than rosy May, 

The flower o' Arranteenie. 
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NoWy from the mountain's lofty brow, 

I view the distant ocean, 
There j^v'rice guides the boimding pirow. 

Ambition courts promotion — 
Let Fortupe pour her goidco |rtar^ 

Her laurelled fiivours many. 
Give me but this, my jsoul's first wish. 

The lass o' Arranteenie. 



* \ < 
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THE BRAES XT GEENIFPEB. 

Keen blaws the wind o^er tlie brao o* Gleoiifav 
* The auld castle's tmrets axe canafA wF soav; 
How changed firae the time ^riien I met wp mj lorer 

Amang the broom bushes bjr Stanley green Aam : 
The wild flow'rs o' summer were qiread a' tae boimiey 

The mavis sang sweet frae the green fairken tree ; 
But far to the camp they ha'e march'd my dear Johnnie^ 

And now it is winter wi' nature and me. 

Then ilk thing around us was blythesome and cheaiy. 

Then ilk thing around us was bonny and braw ; 
Now naething is heard but the wind whistling dreary, 

And naething is seen but the wide-dreading snaw. 
The trees are a' bare, and the birds mute and dowie^ 

They shake the cauld drift frae their wings as they flee^ 
And chirp out their plaints, seeming wae for my Johnnie, 

'Tis winter wi* them^ wd 'tis winter wi' me. 
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Yon cauld sleety cload akiffi alang the bleak mountain, 

And shakes the dark firs on the stey rocky bra^ 
While down the deep glen bawls the snaw- flooded founUfli, 

That murmur'd sae sweet to my laddie and me. 
'Tis no its loud roar on the wintry wind swellinV 

'Tis no the canld blast brings the tears i' xny e'e, 
For,* O gin I saw but my Ixmny Scots callan. 

The dark days o' winter were summer to me ! 
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THE FLOWER OF JLEFERN SIDE. 

M.E sunny braes that skirt the Chfie, 

Wi' summer flowers sae braw, 
There's ae sweet flow'r on Levem side^ 

That's fairer than them a' : 
Yet aye it droops its head in wa^ 
Regardless o' the sunny ray. 
And wastes its sweets firae day to day. 

Beside the lonely shaw ; 
Wi' leaves a!^jteep*d^in Sorrow's dew, 
Fause^ cruel man, it seems to rui^ 
Wha aft the sweetest flow'r will pu', 

Then rend its heart in twa. 

Thou bonny flow'r on Levem side, 

O gin thou'lt be but mine ; 
ril tend thee wi' a lover's pride, 

Wi' love that ne'er shall tyne 5 
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ril take thee to my sbdifring bow^r. 
And shield thee frae the beating shower, 
U]]|uil]|i*d%ai3t;lt d^ 9c&tf 

Frae a' the blasts that blaw : 
Thy chan|M.fliI|>iflr^«rii^^ 
That streaks th^ g)^!fii« wmt^^mfHi^ 

And lone will bQtJ|pyj6i\, 



». c 
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SXXSPCk 

XiAKOSTNE, beside tiw wobdlKid biata| 

Amang tilifr teobm ttte yMdW^ 
I lean'd me 'nettlil the ^fiiOkviildt^ liibffi. 

On Nature's mossy ptBiOW) . 
A' 'round my seat the flow'rs were strew'dy 
That firae the wild wood I hisid pu'd. 
To weave myseP a summer snood. 
To pleasure my dear fellow. 

I twin'^l the woodbine round the ros^ 

Its richer hues to mellow. 
Green sprigs of fragrant birk I chose, 

To busk the sedge sae yellow. 
The crow-flower blue^ and meadow-pink, 
I wove in primrose-braided link. 
But little, little did I think 

I should have wove the willow. 
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My bomiie lad was forc'd afar^ 

Tost on the ra^g billow. 
Perhaps he's fit'en in bloody war. 

Or wreck'd on rocky shallow. 
Yet aye I hope for his retuniy • 
As round our wonted haunts I mawnif 
And often by the woodland bum 

I pu' the weeping willow* 
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SONG. 

VTb'ix meet beside the dusky glen^ on yon bum side, 
^here the bushes form a cozie den, on yon bum sid^ 

Tho* the broomy knowes be green, 

Yet there we may be seen, 
But we'll meet — ^we'll meet, at e'en, down by yon bum side. 

ril lead thee to the birken boVr, on yon burn side, 
Sae sweetly wove wi' woodbine flow'r, on yon bum side^ 

There the busy prying eye. 
Ne'er disturbs the lovers' joy. 
While in ither's arms they lie, down by yon burn side. 

Awa', ye rude unfeeling crew, frae yon bum side,— 
Those fitiry-scenes are no' for you, by yon bum-side;, 

There Fancy smooths her themej 
By the sweetly murm'ring stream. 
And the rock-Iodg'd echoes skim, down by yon bum side. 
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Now die plantmg tiqps are tinged wi' goud, on yon bum aide^ 
And Gloaming draws her foggy shroud o'er yon bum side^ 

Far frae the noisy soene^ 
rU through the fields alane^ 
There well meet*--myain dear Jean ! down byyon biinii side. 
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TUBpVGCI 



CBUmSTON CJSTUS^S LQNJBLY WJ^S. 



Thbo* Croikstpiir Q^f^'9 lowlj wa^'ft 
The wintry w4ii4 h^w^ vi|il4 9Qd. ^W^ 

Yet I lia'e yow'd t^ xn^ xny M^ifyv. 
Yes, Mai^^ tbo* the wu^ ^y^A ^^^ 

Wr jealous spite to keep me firae the^ 
The darkest stormy night I'd brav^ 

For ae sweet secret moment wi' thee. 

Loud o'er Cardonald*s rocky steep. 

Rude Cariha pours in boundless measure. 

But I will ford the whirling deep. 
That roars between me and my treasure. 
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Yes, Mary, tho* the torrent rave 
With jealous spite to keep me frae thee^ 

Its deepest flood I'd bauldly brave^ 
For ae sweet secret moment wi' thee. 

The watch-dog^s howling loads the blast. 

And makes the nightly wand'rer eerie^ 
But when the lonesome way is past, 

I'U to this bosom clasp my Mary. 
Yes, Mary, tbo' stem Winter rave^ 

With a' his storms, to keep me firae thee^ 
The wildest dreary night I'd brave^ 

For ae tweet secret moment wi* thee* 



. . y 
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PLL HIE ME TO THE SHEELJNG HILL. 

I LL hie me to the sheeling hill^ 

And bide amaiig the braes^ Calluttiy . 

Ere I gang to C^x)chaii li^^' 

I'll live on hips and ab^ CSaUiim. 

Wealthy Ftiie biit ill canUde 

Your nmkly mead't shiaii^- CaUuin^ 

Lyart pow^ as white's the tow^ ^ 

And beard as rough'a th^ whins,' C&Uutxl*' 

Wily woman aft deceives^ 
Sae ye'll think, I ween, CaUunii ' ^ ' ^^ 

Trees may keep their iritbef'd le^e^ - ^ ; i^ 
'Till ance they get the green, Galhuti. -'^ ^^ ^ 
Blythe young Donald^A wbn my hearty 
Has my willing vow, Callum^ 
Now, for a' your douthy ar^ \ ^ 
I winna marry you, GaUiiin. 

■ W 
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THE BEAJES OF BALQXJHITHER 

Air— Hm Hum Cads o* Buchaaan. 



Iji&t u8 g«, kfide^ go 

To the braes o' 
Where the blae^bemes^prow 

*Maiig the boimi^ H%hlaxid heather; 
Where the d^er and the rB% 

Lightly boimd^pg jtogetfier, 
%>ort the Jieuig suuuner day 

On the braes o' Balquhither. 



I will twine theq « b0w7r». , ; . 

By the c;!^^ 9il)|i? £llt«ti^t : 
And ril opiF^ itVier : j 

WP thf flow'rs p' the ffllQimtifti | 
I will range thro' ^^wjlds, / . 

And the deep gl^ sa0 4iWiyf . 
And return wi' their spoils .^ 

To the bow'r o* Jiy deary^ 
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When the rude wintry win* 

Idly raves round our dwelling 
And the roar of the linn 

On the night breeze.is fwelliiig. 
So merrily well sing^ 

As the storm rattles o'er ii% 
Till the dear sheeGng ring 

Wi' the light ^tiog dranra. 



^ / ■. . 



Now the summer is ifi prbne^ 

WP the flow'rs ricUy blooinipg)^ 
And the wild mountain thyme ^ 

A' the moorlands perfiimiiig y 
To our dear native scenes 

Let us journey togethei^ 
Where glad Iimoeeiioe reigns 

'Mang the btaes o' Balquhitfaere 
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SONG. 

Ait-JWiSM» niir.-tbe.Usre o'U 

O LASSIE, will ye Uk- a i^iin) 
Rich in housing, gea^ and J$iiV ' 
De'il tak' the cash ! thft I «0KKi \mif 

Nae mair Fll be die slave &L 
rU buy you daise ip blisk you b^rawj 
A riding pony, pad apd jBt'x 
On Falcon's tap weTl.driye fiwa% 

Whip, spi^ir, a«d a* the lave o't 



O Poortith is a vnntTy.,^^ 
Chearless, blirtie, cauld^ wmJ btefe. 
But basking under Fpttun^'s r$iy,' 

There*s joy whatever ye'd have o't 
Then gie's your hand ye'll be my wife^ 
ril make you happy a* your life. 
We'll row in love and siller rife. 

Till death wind up the lave o^ 
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ANdCRPQIfnCi 
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F11X9 fill the merry bowl, 
Drown corrosive f^^ lu^ sorrowt 

By qming foF.tptiiHxn 
Fill your g\mm»§ Mast jmx lams, 

Blythe AilMr^oA M^ Jj^i^ Im^ 
Love^ with friendship, far surpasses 

All the pleasures life can give. 

CHORUS. 

Ring^ ring th' enlivening bellf 

The merry dirge of care and sorrow. 

Why leave them life to tell 
Their heavy tales to-morrow. 

Come, join the social gle^ 
Give the reins to festive Pleasure, 

While Fancy, light and firee^ 
Dances to the measure. 



Xiove and wit) with all the graces. 

Revel round in fidry ring^ 
Skniling joy admiui our faces 

While idth jocund hearts we sing. 

Kow, ance our cares are 4ioim^ 
l^ite of what the Sagea teU ii% 

Hdary Hme^^ $11 his round. 
Ne'er saw siti^h happy ftikws. 



' t 
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Our bonny Scots lads, in their green tartaU plaids^ ; 

Their Uue-betited bonnets, and fealh^UBsaebrp^w^.^ 
Rank'd up on the green were &ir to be seeii^ , 

But my bonnie young Iad$e wn^ fairest pf a*. 
His cheeks were as red as the sweet hentliepf-bellt 

Or the red western clqudiooking down^ on >the ^aw^ 
His ]ang yellow hair o'er his braid shoulders i^l^ 

And the een o' the laaies w^e fix'd on him a% . 

My heart sunk wi' wae on the w^arilu'day. 

When torn frae my bo^^n they march'd hipi awa% 
He bade me fiurewell, he Gtkd *f O be le^V, , / ; 

And his red cheeks wer^ ti;^ wi' the tear^ |hat did^*. 
Ah I Harry, my lovc^ tW tib^il ne'^> s^ou'4st.r^um, -^ 

Till life's latest l^Qur I thy 'absenci^ l^iUr xnp^rot ' 
And memory shall fade, like the l^on; the^e^ /> 

Ere my heart spare i^ tboi||^t on. fuu^hc^ bqjt t|^r 
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JOHNNm LAD. 

Ye're no sae-kind^^^ ye JikmMi h£^ beeir, 
Och hey ! JohBdrie lai^ 

Ye didns' keep your trpftt yetttecn; 
I waited lang beside the ^spood^ 

Sae wae and weary a- my iatie^ 
Och h^l Jolmrie Iftd,^ 

Ye're no sae kindV ye dhou'd faa-'^ 



I looked by the. whinny knowcr, . 

I looked by die fi^isae ^reeiis^ -' 
I looked owre the^imki^ howi^ - ■■'■>■ 

And ajre I thought ycK^vlMddiha^^bee^. 
The ne'er a supper cros^d'a^y Cf^ilg^ > 

The ne^er^'sle^p hii^^^'d my 6w^i 
Och hey f Johnnie WdV' ^' ' . - «: 

Ye'rb ito isacf'ldafd'd jre^shdtf^ hii'e beeni 
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Gin ye were waiting by the wood. 

Then I was waiting by the thorn, 
I thought it was the place we se^ 

And waited maist till dawning moro* 
Sae be na vex'd, my bonnj lassi^ 

Let my waiting ftaiid inr tUn^ 
We'll awa' to CSraigton shaw, 

And seek the joys we tint yestreen* 
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COMPANION QF MY YOUTHFUL SPORTS. 



«. 



Companion of^flogr yonthfid.qports^ 

From love and friiencUhip toiti» 
A victiin to the pride of courts^ ' 

Thy early death I mourn. 
Unahrouded on a foreign shores 

Thou'rt mould'ring in the clay. 
While here thy weeping friends deplore 

Conmna's fatal day. 

How glows the youthful warrior's mind 

With thoughts of laurels won, 
But ruthless Ruin lurks behind, 

<< And marks him for her own.'' 
How soon the meteor ray is shed, 

^< That lures him to his doom," 
And dark Oblivion veils his head 

In everlasting gloom. 
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FLY WE TO SOME DESERT MLR 



ir* 



Fly we to some desert isle^ 
There we'll pass pur days together, 

Shun die world'^ derisive smiley . . 
IVaaid'ruig tenants bfthe heathery 

Shelter'd in some lonety glen^^ 

Far remov'd from mortal ken> 

Forget the selfish wa3r8 o' men^ 
Nor fed a wish beyond each others 

Tho' my friends deride^e stiU^ 

Jamie, Til disown thee never^ 
Let them scorn me as they will, 

I'll be thine — and Aine for ever* 
What are a' my kin to m^ 
A' their pride of pedigree ?• 
What were life^ if wanting thee^ 

And what were death, if we mium^ sever ! 
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a Sdmi BUS THE T91TLESS. WISH. 

O 8AIB I me the li^desd maih 
That giir'd tee gamyg wiVyoftt at e'en^ 

Andsair Irae tbefaiiiEaiilnnh^ 

That ECS0BBL*&-vM widi its leaven aae gxesn. 
And tho* ye yow'd ye wad be min^ 

The tear o' grief aye dm» my e'^ 
For, O ! Fm fear'd that I may tyne 

The love. tUaft ye faa'e promis'd me ! 

While ithers seek dieir ^'^ning sports^ 

I wander, dowie, a' my lane^ 
For when I join their glad reaxxts. 

Their daffii^ gi'es me mdkle pain. 
Alas ! it was na' sae phort^e^ 

When a* my nights were spent wF glee ; 
But, O ! Tm fear'd that I may tyne 

The love that ye ha*e promis'd m^. 



r 
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Dear lassie, keep thy heart aboon. 

For I ha'e wair'd my winter's fee, 
IVe coft a bonnie.dlken gown. 

To be a bridal gift for thee. 
And sooner shall the hills fa' down. 

And mountain high shall stand the sea. 
Ere I'd accept a gowden crown. 

To change that love I bear for thee. 
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KITTY TYRELL. 

\|;hk breeze of the night fiuis the daiic moantain't bioA 
And the light bounding deer have all sunk to tbdr rat; 

* 

The big sullen waves lasb the loch's roc^jr shore. 
And the lone drowsy fisherman nods o'er bis qai^ 
Tho' pathless the moor, and tho' starless the skies 
The star of my heart is my Kitty's bright eyds 
And joyful I hie over glen, brake, and feU, 
In secret to meet my sweet Kitty TyrelL 

Ah ! long we have lov'd in her Other's despite, 
And oft we have met at the dead hour of night. 
When hard-hearted Vigilance^ sunk in repose^ 
Gave Love one sweet hour Its fond tale to disclose; 
These moments of transport, to me, oh ! how dear ! 
And the &te that would part us, alas, how severe ! 
Aldio' the rude storm rise with merciless swell. 
This night I shall meet my sweet Kitty TyrelL 
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Ah I turn, hapless youth ! see the dark cloud of death 
Comes rolling in gloom o'er the wild haunted heath ; 
Deep groans the scath'd oak on the glen's ciiSy brow. 
And the sound of the torrent seems hea^y with woe.'' 
^way, foolish seer, with thy fancies so wild, 
«o tell thy weak dreams to some credulous child, 
•ove guides my light steps thro' the lone dreary deli, 
kjid I fly to the arms of sweet Kitty TyreU. 
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ELLEN MORB. 

The sun had kiss'd green Erin's waves. 

The dark blue mountains tower'd between. 
Mild Evening's dews refresh'd the leaves. 

The Moon unclouded rose serene. 
When Ellen wander'd forth, unseen. 

All lone her sorrows to deplore, 
False was her lover, false her friend. 

And false was hope to Ellen More. 

Young Henry was fair Ellen's love. 

Young Emma to her heart was dear. 
No weal nor woe did Ellen proves 

But Emma ever seem'd to share ; 
Yet, envious, still she spread the wile. 

That sullied Ellen's virtues o'er. 
Her faithless Henry spum'd the while 

His &ir, his faithful Ellen More. 



r 
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The son may Utatt^tt 

And woo die 
But 

Awake the low'r m 
There oft yon^ HeHj 

When moonli^ giUi Ae jUi^ i0<p% 
There oft firom ere 't3l Imtaj jmk% 

He weeps liis fiJtfafid EBoi 3lif& 



1?0 
DIBGE. 

WtUbm on raiding aft. AoodUttt tf hAMOtx Bbbw' FuaaJ. 

' * ■ 

liST grief for erer! cloud the day. 
That saw out Baid borne ta ^he clay; 
Let joy be banished ^very eye. 
And Nature, weephig, seem to cry— 

" He's gone, he's gone ! he's frae us torn ! 

•* The ae best fdlow e'er was bom." 

Let shepherds, from the mountain's steep. 
Look down on widow'd Nith, ^id weep, 
Liet rustic swains their labours leave. 
And sighing, murmur c^er h^ grave—* 
" He's gone, he's gone I &c. 



Let bonny Deon, and winding Ayr, 
Their bushy banks in anguish tear. 
While many a tributary stream. 

Fours down its griefs to swell the theme 

" He's gone^ he's gone ! &c. 
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All dismal let the night descend^ 

Let whirling storms the forests rendy 

Let forious tempests sweep the fkjf 

And dreary howling caverns cry--* 

<< He's gone^ he's gone ! fae'a &ae «s ton I 
(< The ae ben ftUow e'er was bomP' 
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COGGiPr' THOU MEALS' ME. 

TiotOTECf sits i* tlie cauU ingle Jieuk, 

Her red rosjr neb's like a labster ta^ ^ 
Wi' giming, her mou's like the gab o' the fleuk^ 

Wi' smoking, her teeth's like the jet o' the slae. 
And aye she sings weels me, aye she sings weels me, 
Coggie, thou heals me^ coggie, thou heals me, 
Aye my best friend, when there's ony thing ails me^ 
Ne'er shaQ we part till the day that I die. 



Dorothy ance was a weel tocber'd las% 

Had charms like her nei'bours, and lovers anew, 
But she spited them sae, wi' her pride and her sance^ 

They left her for thirty lang summers to me. 
Then aye she sang waes me, aye she sang waes me^ 
O 111 turn crazy, O I'll turn crazy, 
Naething in a' the wide world can ease me, 
De'il take the wooers — O what shall I do. 
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Dorothy, dozen'd wi' living her lane, 

Pu'd at her rock, wi' the tear in her e'e, 
She thought on the braw merry days that were gane^ 

And caft a wee coggie for company, 
^ow aye she sings weels me^ aye she sings weels m^ 
Coggie, thou heak me, co^^e, thou heals me, 
Aye my best friend, when there's ony thing ails me. 
Ne'er shall we part, 'till the day that I die. 
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GBEEN INISMOBK 

Ailr«-The Leitrim County. 

How light is my heart as I journey along. 

Now my perilous service is o'er ; 
I think on sweet home, and 1 carol a song,. 

In remembrance of her I adore : 
How sad was the hour when I bade her adieu ! 
Her tears spoke her grief, tho' her words were but few, 
She hung on my bosom, and sigh'd, O be true. 

When you're {ax from the green Inismore ! 

Ah ! Eveleen, my love ! hadst thou seen this fond breast, 

How, at parting, it bled to its core. 
Thou hadst there seen thine image so deeply imprest, 

That thou ne'er couldst have doubted me more* 
For my king and my country undaunted I fought. 
And brav'd all the hardships of war as I ought. 
But the day never rose saw thee strange to my thought. 

Since I left thee in green Inismore. 
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e dear native mountains that towV on my view, 

What joys to my mind ye restore ! 
she past happy scenes of my life ye renew, 
p And ye ne'er seem'd so charming before. 

1 the rapture of fancy alte^dy I ^py 
^ly kindred and friends crouding round me with joy^ 
»ut my Eveleen, sweet girl, there's a far dearer tie, 

Binds this heart to the green Inismore. 
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I 
THE WORN SOLniEIL 

Vh£ Queensferry boatie rows light. 

And light is the heart that it bears^ 
For it brings the poor soldier safe back to his home^ 

From many long toSkofnut years^ 

How sweet are his green native hills. 

As they smile to the beams of the west. 
But sweeter by &r is the sunshine of hope^ 

That gladdens the soldier's breast* 

I can well mark the t6ars of his joy. 

As the wave-beaten pier he ascends. 
For already, in fancy, he enters his homc^ 

'Midst the greetings of tender friends. 

But fled are his visions of bliss. 

All his transports but rose to deceive^ 
He found the dear cottage a tenantless waste. 

And his kindred all sunk in the grave. 
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<end a sigh to the soldier's grie^ 
a ^OT now he is helpless and poor^ 
Lnd, ibrc'd to solicit a slender reKei^ 
He wanders fix>m door to door* 

/ohimletyoaranswersbemiM, 

And, O ! to the suffrer be kind I 
For the look of indiff^renice^ the frown of disdain^ 

Bear hard on a generous mindt 



7. 
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FROM THE RUDE BUSTLING CAMP. 

Air— My Laddie ii gaae. 

From the rude bustling camp, to the cahn rural plain^ 
Pm come, my dear Jeaide^ to bless thee again; 
Still burning for honour our v^arriors may roam. 
But the laurel I wish'd for Pve won it at home : 
All the glories of conquest no joy could impart, 
When £ax from the kind little girl of my heart. 
Now, safely retum'd, I will leave thee no more. 
But love my dear Jeanie till life's latest hour. 

« 

The sweets of retirement how pleasing to me ! 
Possessing all worth, my dear Jeanie^ in thee ! 
Our flocks early bleating will wake us to joy. 
And our raptures exceed the warm tints in the sky ; 
In sweet rural pastimes our days still will glide. 
Till Time, looking back, will admire at his speed, 
Still blooming in virtue, tho' youth then be o'er, 
I'll love my dear Jeanie till life's latest hour. 
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THE SOLDIERS WIDOW. 

JLHE cold wind blows 

O'er the drifted snows, 
Loud howls the rain-ksh'd naked wood, 

Weary I stray. 

On my Icmesome way. 
And my heart is faint with want of food. 
Pity a wretch left all forlorn. 
On life's wide wintry waste to monm ; 
The gloom of night &st veils the sky, 
And pleads for your hurnani^. 

On valour's bed 

My Henry died. 
In the cheerless desert is his tomb: 

Now lost to joy 

*With my little boy. 
In woe and want I wander home. 
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O never, never will you miss 
The boon bestowed on deep distress. 
For dear to H^aVn is the glistening eye^ 
That beams benign humanity^ 
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THE WANDERING BARD. 

\jniLL the wintry winds were blowing^ 
Foul the murky ni^tt was snowing. 
Through die storm die Minstrel, bowings 

Sought the Inn on yonder moor. 
All within WB. warn and cheaiy. 
All without was cold and dreaiyi 
There the wand'rer, old andwearjr. 

Thought to pass the night secure. 

Softly rose his mournful dittjr. 

Suiting to his tale of pity; 

But the master, scoffing witty, ' 

Check'd his strSun with scornful jeer. 
*' Hoary vagrant, frequent comer, 
** Canst diou guide thy gains of summer?-— /x 
" No, thou old intruding thrummer, ^ 

<< Thou canst have no lodging here." 
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SIcyw the Bard departed, sighing ; 
Wounded Worth forbade replying; 
One last feeble effi>rt trying, 

Fwit he sunk no m(xe to rise. 
Thn/ his harp, the breeze shiurp ringing. 
Wild his dying dirge was nnging. 
While hii soul, from insult apriogin^ 

Sooght its nuottioii in the sides. 



Now, tbo' wintry winds be blowing, 
Ki^t be foul, with raining, snowing, 
Sdll the traVUer, that way goings 

Shuns the Inn upon the moor. 
Tho' within 'tis warm and cheaiy^ 
Tho^ without 'tis cold and dreary. 
Still be minds the Minstrel weary, 

S^purn'd from that ui^endty door« 
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THE DEAR HIGHLAND UmUJE, 0. 

^Blytue was the time when he fecfd wi* my Yuthex^ Of 
Happy were the days when we herded tbejgither^O, , 

Sweet were the hours when he row'd me in his plaulud^ O^ 

And vow'd to be mine, my dear Highland laddie, O. 

But, ah ! waes me ! wi' thdr sodgering sae gaudy, O 
The Laird's wys'd awa' my braw Highland laddie, O, 
Misty are the glens and the dark hills sae cloudy, O, 
That aye seem'd sae blythe wi' my dear Highland laddie, O, 

The blae^berry banks now are lonesome and dreary, O, 
Muddy are the streams that gush'd down sae clearly, O, 
Silent are the rocks that echoed sae gladly, O, 
The wild melting strains o' my dear Highland laddie, O. 
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He pu'd me the orawberry, ripe firae the boggy 1^, 
He pu'd me the strawberry, red frae the foggy glen, 
He pu'd me the row'n frae the wild steep sae giddy, 0, 
Sae loving andkind was my dear HSgWand laddie, O. 

Farweeel, my ewes, and fiurewed, my doggie, O, 
Fareweel, ye kncrwes^ bow sae <6he^kii9s and so-ogg^e^ 0} 
Farewed, r Glenfeodi, my mammy and my daddi^ O, 
I wiU lea* you a' for my dear Highland laddie^ O. 
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POOR TOM, FAME THEE WELL, 

']M[oN6ST life's many cares, there is none so prpfvokiiigf ^ . 

As when a brave seainan, disabled aad old. 
Must crouch to the worthless, and stand the rude moding 

Of those who have nought they can boai^ but their gold ; 
Poor Tom, once so high on the li^ of deserving. 

By captain and crew, none so dearly were priz'd. 
At home now laid up, worn with many years serving. 

Poor Tom takes his sup, and poor Tom is despis'd. 

Yet, Care thrown a-lee, see old Tom in his glory, 

Plac'd snug with a shipmate, whose life once he sav'd. 
Recounting the feats of some bold naval story. 

The battles ihey fought, and the storms they had brav'd. 
In his country's defence he has dar'd ev'ry danger. 

His valorous deeds he might boast undisguis'd. 
Yet home-hearted landsmen hold Tom as a stranger. 

Poor Tom loves his sup, and poor Tom is despis'd. 

A a 
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* 

Myself too am old, rather rusted for dnty^ 

Yet still ril prefer the wide ocean to roam^ 
rd join some bold corsair, and live upon booty. 

Before Fd be gib'd by these sucklings at home. 
Poor Tom» Sue thee well ! for, by heaVn, 'tis provoking^ 

When thus a bnnre seaman^ disabled and old. 
Must crouch to the worthless, and stand the rude mocking 

Of those who have nought they can boast but their goE 
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DESPAIRING MARY. 

!Af ART, wby thus waste thy youth-time in sorrow? 

See a' around you the flow'rs sweetly Uaw; 
BIythe sets the sun o^er the wild difi of Jura, 

BIythe sings tte mavis in ilka green shaw. 
<^ How can this heart ever mair think of pleasure, 

Summer may smile, but delight I hfi'e nane ; 
Cauld in the grave lies my heart's only treasure. 

Nature seems dead since my Jamie is gane* 

^ This 'kerchief he gave m^ a true lover's token^ 

Dear, dear to me was the gift for his sake I 
I wear't near my heart, but this poor heart is broken, 

Hope died with Jamie, and left it to break. 
Sighing for him, I lie down in the e'ening. 

Sighing for him, I awake in the mom^ 
Spent are my days a' in secret repining, 

Peace to this bosom can never return. 
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" Oft have we wandered in sweetest retirement 

Telling our loves 'neath the mocm's silent beam^ 
Sweet were our meetings of tender endearment. 

But fled are these joys like a fleet-passing dream* 
Cruel Remembrance^ ah I why wilt thou wredL m^ 

Brooding o^er joys dut for ever are flown ! 
Cruel Rememlxrance, in pity forsfdce me^ 

Flee to some bosom where grief is unknown !" 
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:fragment 

OF A SCOTTMH BtJJML 

^^ Wild dims the bitter northern bUust» 

Fierce whirlhig wide the cris^ s&aw^ 
Yoang lassie, turn your wand'ring steps, 

For e'ening's gloom b^ns to fa' : 
I'll take you to my Other's ha'. 

And shield you from the wintry air. 
For, wand'ring thro' the diifting soaw " * 

I fear ye'H sink to rise nae mairA** 

" Ah ! gentle lady, airt my way 

Across this langsome^ lonely moor. 
For he wha's dearest to my hearty 

Now waits ine on the western shore. 
With mom he spreads his outward iSaiI» tiA 

This night I voVd to meet him there, 
To take ae secret fond fareweel. 

We maybe part to meet nae main" 



^•' 
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^ Deur lattie^ turn— 'twill be yonr dead I 

The dreary waste Kes fiur and wide ; 
Abide till morn^ and then ye'U ha'e 

My fiither'a herd4x>y for your guide." 
*< Mo» Lady» — ^no ! I maun na' turn. 

Impatient Love now diides my stay^ 
Yon rising moon, with kindly beam» 

Will light me on my weary way." 



#«#««#«# 



Ah I Donald, wherefore bomids thy heart ! 

Why beams with joy thy wisdifnl e*e? 
Ton's but thy true love's fleeting form. 

Thy true love mair thon'lt never see. 
Deep in the hdlow gloi she lies, 

Amang the snaw, beneath the tree> 
She soundly sleeps in death's cauld anns» 
;tim to her love for thee. 



f^ 
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WlNTEBy Wr HIS CLOUDY BROW. 



Now Winter, wi' his doudy brow. 

Is far ayont ycm moimtaiii% 
And Spring beholds her azure slsy 

Reflected in the fountains. 
Now, on the budding slaethom bonl^ 

She q)reads her early bk)6soiii» 
And wooes the mirly-breasted birds 

To nestle in her bosom* 
But lately a' was clad wi' snaw, 

Sae darksome, dull, and dreaiy. 
Now lavrock's sing, to hail the Spring, 

And Nature all is cfaeary. • '' 

Then let us leave the town, my loye^ 
And seek our country dwelling 

Where waving woods, and qireading flowers, 
On eVry side are smiling. 



V 
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We^U tread again the daisied green. 

Where first your beau^ mov'd me; 
Well traoe agedn the woodland scen^ 

Where first ye own'd ye lov'd me. 
We soon will view the roses blaw 

In a' the cbaims of &ncy» 
For doubly dear these pleasures. V» 

When shar'd with tfaee^ my Mancy. 
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GLOOMY WINTERS NOW 4Wjf^ 

GLooMY^inter's now awa*^ 
Saft the westlmg breeases blaw» 
'Mang the birks of Stanley shaw 

The mavis dqgs lu' cheary O ; 
Sweet the crawflow*r*s early bell 
Decks Glenifier's dewy dellj 
Blooming like thy bonnie sel', 

My yomig, my artless dearie O. 
Come, my lassie, let us stray 
O'er Glenkilloch's sunny brae, 
Blythely spend the gowden day, 

'Midst joys that never weary O. 

Towering o'er the Newton woods, 

Lav'rocks fim the snawwhite clouds. 
Siller saughs, with downy buds. 
Adorn the banks sae briery O ; 

Bb 
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Round the sylvan fiury nooks^ 
Feathr'y breckans fringe the rocks, 
'Nealli the brae the bumie jouks. 

And ilka thing is cheary O ; 
Trees may bud, and birds may sing, * 
Flow'rs may bloom, and verdure spring, 
Joy to me they canna' bring, 

Unless wi' thee> my dearie 0« 



WHILE THE GBAY-PINION'D LARK. 

▼T HiLE the gray*pinion'd lark early mounts to the skies, 
^ And chearily hails the sweet dawn, 
And the sun, newly ris'n, sheds the mist from his eyes. 

And smiles over mountain and lawn, 
Delighted I stray by the fidry-wood side^ 

Where the dew-drops the crowflow'rs adorn. 
And Nature^ array'd in her midsummer's pride. 

Sweetly smiles to the smile of the mom. 

Ye dark waving plantings, ye green shady bowers, 

Your charms ever varying I view. 
My soul's dearest transports, my happiest hours, 

Have ow'd half their pleasures to you. 
Sweet Ferguslie, hail ! thou'rt the dear sacred grov^ 

Where first my young Muse spread her wing^ 
Here Nature first wak'd me to rapture and love, 

And taught me her beauties to sing. 
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MINS JlK J>EAR somebody. 

Air— Were I obliged to b^ 

When Gloaming treads the beels of Daj» 
And birds «it conring on the spray, 
Alang the flow'ry hedge I stray 
To meet mine ain dear somebody* 

The scented brier, the fragrant bean^ 
The clover bloom, the dewy green, 
A' charm me, as I rove at e'en, 
To meet mine ain dear somebody* 

Let warricHV prize die hero's natne, 
Iiet mad Ambition tow^r for fame, 
I'm hi^pier in my lowly hami^ 
Obscurely blest irith somebody* 
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THE MIDGES DANCE ABOON THE BURN. 

The midges dance Aoaa die bon^ 

The dews b^in to &% 
The partricks down die raby bflfan. 

Set up dieir e'ening ca'« 
Now loud and dear die bluAbirJs laiig 

Rings diro' die brieiy thsw, 
WhSle flitdngy gay^ die swallows plaj 

Around die casde wa*« 

Beneadi die golden gloaming akj^ 

The mavis mends her lay^ 
The redbreast pours his sweetest strain^ 

To diarm die lingering day; 
While weary yeldrins seem to wail 

Their litde nesdings tinm. 
The merry wren, firae den to den^ 

Gaes jinking dirp' the diom. 
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The roses fauld their silken leayea^ 

The foxglove shuts its bell, 
The honeysuckle, and the birk^ 

Spread fragrance thro' the dell* 
Let others crowd the giddy court 

Of mirth and revelry^ 
The simple joys that Nature yields 

Are dearer far to me; 
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WHY UNITE TO BANISH CARE. 

Air— -Let us taste the spotUiog winew 

Why unite to banish care? 
Let him come our joys to share ; 
Doubly blest our cup shall flow. 
When it soothes a brother's woe^ 
'Twas for this the Pow'rs divine 
Crown'd our board with generous wine. 

Far be hence the sordid elf 
Who'd claim enjoyment for himself; 
Come, the hardy seaman, lame. 
The gallant soldier, robb'd of fame, 
Welcome all who bear the woes 
Of various kind that Merit knows. 
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WHEN JOHN AND ME WERE MARRIED. 

Ab— CImb Pcwe-smc 

W^HEN John and me wera married. 

Our hading was but sma*. 
For my minnie, canker't carUng, 

Wou*d gi'e us nocht ava* ; 
I wair't my fee wi' canny care. 

As far as it wou'd gae» 
But weel I wat our bridal bed 

Was clean pease-strae. 

Wi' working late and early^ 

We're come to what you see^ 
For fortune thrave aneath our hands, 

Sae eydent ^ye were we. 
The lowe of love made labour light, 

Pm sure ye'll find it sae, 
When kind ye cuddle down, at e'en, 

*Mang dean pease-strae. 
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The rose blooms gay on caimy brae» 

As weel's in birken shaw^ 
And love will iowe in cottage low^ 

As wed's in lofty ha'* 
Sae^ lassie^ take the lad ye like^ 

Whatever your minnie say, 
Tho' ye should make your bridal bed 

Of dean pease^strae. 



1 . . 
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RAB BORYSOiTS BONNJSIi 

- • - * - 

ITe'll a' ba'e heard tdl a'. Bab BjoacjsooHs bonnet. 
Tell a' hae heard tdl o^ Rab Roryson'lB faonn^ 
Twas no for itsel', 'twas the head that was in it, 
Gar'd a' bodies talk o' Rab Roryson's bonnet. 

This bonnety that thedkit his wonderfu' head. 
Was his shelter in winter, in summer his shade^ 
And, at kirk or at market, or bridals, I ween, 
A braw gawder bonnet there never was seen. 

V/i* a round rosy tap, like a meikie blackboyd. 
It was slouch'd just a kening oa either hand side^ 
Some maintained it was black, soine maintained it was blae. 
It had something o' baith as a body may trew. 
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But, in sooth, I assure you, for ought that I saw. 
Still his bonnet had naething uncommon ava, 
Tho' the haill pmrish talk'd o' Rab Roryson's bonnet^ 
'Twas a' for the marvellous head that was in it. 

That head — ^let it rest — it is now in the modls, 

Tho' in life a' the warld beside it were fools, 

Tet if what kind o^ wisdom his head-was possest, 

Nane e'er kent but himself sae there's nahe that will miss^t. 
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BABROCHAN JEAN, 

: AirJ-Johniiie M'GilL 

^Tis hinng. ye beards itian, o* Biirrochan Jean? 

And hinna ye heard, man, o* Barrochan Jean ! 
How death and starvation came o'eir the haill nation, 

She wrought sic mischief wi' her twa pawky een; 
The lads and the lasses were dying in dizzens. 

The taen kill'd wi' love, and the tither wi* spleen. 
The ploughing, the sawing, the shearing, the mawing, 

A* wark was forgotten for Barrochan Jean ! 

Frae the south and the north, o'er the Tweed and the For4 

Sic coming and ganging there never was seen^ 
The comers were cheery, the gangers were blearie,. 

Despairing, or hoping for Barrochan Jean. 
The carlins at hame were a' girning and graning, 

The bairns were a' greeting frae morning till e'en, 
They gat naething for crowdy, but runts boil'd to sowdie 

For naething gat growing for Barrochan Jean. 
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The doctors dedar'd it was past their descriving, 

The ministers said 'twas a judgement for sin, 
But they looket sae blae, and their hearts were sae vae^ 

I was sure they were dying for Barrochan Jean. 
The bums on road-sides were a' dry wi' their drinking. 

Yet a' wadna sloken the drouth i' their skin ; 
A' aromid the peat-stacks, and alangst the dyke backs, 

E'en the winds were a' sighing, sweet Barrochan Jean. 

The timmer ran done wi' the making o' coffins, 

Kirkyards o' their sward were a' howkit fu' clean. 
Dead lovers were packit like herring in barrels. 

Sic thousands were dying for Barrochan Jean« 
But mony braw thanks to the Laird o* Glen-Brodie, 

The grass owre their gra^s is now bonnie and green, 
He sta* the proud heart of our wanton young lady. 

And spoird a* the charms o* her twa pawky een. 
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AH! SHEELJH, THOV RT MY DARLISG. 

Ah ! Sheelah, ttiou'rt my da^rling. 

The golden image of my heart. 
How dieerless seems this morning. 

It brings the hour when we must porf ; 
Tho' doom'd to cros$ the ocean. 

And face the proud insulting foe. 
Thou hast my soul's devotion, 

My heart is thine where'er I go ; 
Ah ! Sheelah, thou'rt my darling". 

My heart is thine where'er I go. 

When toss'dupon the bfllow. 

And angry tempests round me blow. 
Let not the gloomy willow 

O'ershade thy loiFely lily brow : 



But mind the seaman's story. 

Sweet WilHam and his cfaanmog Soe^ 
I'll soon return witk^Iofj^ ' - * 

And like sw^ WUUain wed li^^ too; 
Ah ! Sheelah, tboiXfrt "rayr d$rlipg»: : 

My heart is. thine lyl^erQ'^ I, gjt^ 

Think on our days of pleasure. 

While wand'ring by the Shannon side, 
"When summer days gave leisure 

To stray amidst their flow'ry pride; 
And while thy faithful lover 

Is far upon the stormy main, 
Thmk, when the wars are over, 

These golden days shall come again; 
Ah ! Sheelah, thou'rt my darling. 

These golden days shall come again* 

Farewel, ye lofty mountains, 
Your flow'ry wilds we wont to rove; 

Ye woody glens and fountaius, 
The dear retreats of mutual love. 
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Alas ! we now must tsever— 
O ! Shedah, to thy vows be troe ! 

My heart is thine for ever — 

One fimd embrace^ and then adieu; 

Ah ! Sheelah, thou'rt my darlnig. 
One fond embrace and then adieu. 
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ONE NIGHT IN MY YOUTH. 

Air— The lass that wean green. 

C)n£ night in my youth as I rov'd with my merry pipe^ 
Listening the echoes that rang to the tune, 

I met with Kitty More, with her two lips so cherry-ripe^ 
Fbelim, says she, give us Eileen Aroon. 

Dear Kitty, says I, thou'rt so charmingly free ! 

Now, if thou wilt deign thy sweet voice to the measure^ 
'Twill make all the echoes run giddy with pleasure, 
For none in &ir Erin can sing it like thee* 

Vf y chanter I plied, with my heart beating gaily, 
I pip'd up the strain, while so sweetly she sung, 
Che soft melting melody fill'd all the. valley, 

llie green woods around us in harmony rung. 
Methought that she verily charm'd up the moon I 
Now, still as I wander in viUage or city. 
When good people call for some favourite ditty, 
I give them sweet Kitty, and Eileen Aroon. 

D d 
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MOLLY, MY DEAR. 

The harvest is o'er, and the lads are so funny, 
Thdr hearts lin^d with love^ and their pockets witfe monej, 
From morning to night 'tis, " My Jewd, my honey," 
/« Och,go to the North with me, MoUy, my diear!" 

Young Derikiot holds on with his swed; botheration. 
And swears there is only one flow'r in the nation, 
<^ Thou rose of the Shannon, thoupink of creatioD, 
<< Och, go to the North with me, Molly, my dear I 

<< The Sun courts thy smiles as he sinks in the ocean, 
^< the Moon to thy charms veils her face in devotion, 
^< And I, my poor'sel^ och 1 so rich is my notion, 
<< Would pay down the world for sweet MoUy, my dear.' 

Tho* Thady can match all the lads with his blarney, 
And sings .me love songs of the Lakes ci Killamey, 
In worth from m^ Dermot he's twenty miles jonm^, 
My heart bids me tell him Til ne'er be his dear. 
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YE FRIENDLY STARS THAT RULE THE NIQHT. 

Air— Gflmby Ora. 



X E friendly stars that rule the night, 

And hail my glad retiirnnig, ^ 
Ye never shone so sweetly bright, 

Smce gay St. Patrick^ ftioiniiig. 
My life hung heavy oii>niy mind 

Despair sat brtibding o^ci* me; f ' 
Now all my cares are full behind^ 

And joy is full before me. 
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* CHORUS. 

Ga^by Ora, Gamby Ora, 
How my heart approves me \ 

Gamby Ora, Gamby Ora, 
Cathlien owns she loveg. me ! 

Were all the flow'ry pastures mine. 
That deck fair Limerick Countj^* 

That wealth, dear Cathlien, should be thine^ 
And all should share t)ur bounty. 
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But Fortune's gifts I value not. 
Nor Grandeur's highest station^ 

I would not change my happy lot 
For all the Irish nation. 



CHoacs. 
Gamby Oraj Gamby Ora^ 

How my heart approves me* 
Gamby Ora, Gamby Ora, 

Cathlien owns she loves me ! 
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PEGGY (yRAFFEBTY. 

Air— Paddy O'Raffert}': 

O COULD I fly like the green^oated fairy, 

I'd skip o'er the ocean to dear Tipperary, 

Where all the young fellows are blythsome and menry. 

While here I lament my sweet Peggy O'RafFerty; 
How could I bear in my bosom to leave her 
In absence I think her more lovely than ever. 
With thoughts of her beauty I'm all in a fever. 

Since others may n^oo my sweet Peggy O'Rafferty. 

Scotland, thy lasses are modest and bonny, 
But here eVry Jenny has got her own Johnny, 
And tho' I might call them my jewel and honey, 

My heart is at home with sweet Peggy O'RafFerty; 
Wistful I think on my ddkr native mountains, 
Their green shady glens, and their crystalline fountains, 
And ceaseless I heave the deep sigh of repentance. 

That ever I left my sweet Peggy O'Rafferty. 
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Forttine, 'twas thine all the light foolish notion^ 
That led me to rove o*er the wide-rolling ocean, 
But what now to me alLthy hopes of promotion, 

Smce I am so far from swfieti Fegs^ 0'Ra£Perty. 
Grant me as many thirteens as will carry me 
Down thro' the comnry^aadxiTer the :ftrry,. r 
ril hie me straight home into }det^ T^l^rary^ r ' 

And never more leave my sweet\Pe^;y (XBafl^r^* 
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3!HE miSH FABMEB., u 

Air— Suf JTobn Soott'ftifinrOuiite. 
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Dear Judy, when first .we got Jiianried» 

Our fortune indeed was* but sraall^ 
For save the light hearts that .we cartiedy 

Our ridies were nothing at all. 
I sung while I rear'd up the Cabin, 

Ye pow'rs, give me vigour and health J 
And a truce to all sighing and sobbing, 

For love is Pat Mulligan's wealth. 

Thro' summer and winter so dreary, 

I cheerily toil'd on the form. 
Nor ever once dream'd growing weary. 

For love gave my labour its charm. 
And now, tho' 'tis weak to be vaunty, 

Yet here let us gratefully own, 
We live amidst pleasure and plenty, 

As happy*s the King on the throne. 
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We've Murdoch, and Patrick, and Conn^,t 

As fine little lads as you'll see. 
And Kitty, sweet girl, 'pon my honour. 

She's just the dear picture of thee. 
Tho' some folks may still under-rate us. 

Ah ! why should we mind them a fig. 
We've a large swinging fidd of potatoes, 

A good Driminduath * ai^d a Pig 

* Driminduath is a j^pcral name in Irelandi for the Cow. 
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DEAR JUDY. 

Deab Judy^ Fve taken a thinking, 

The children their letters must leanif 
And we'll sand for old fiither CVJenking 

To teach ihem three months in the bam. 
For leaming^s the way to promotion, 

'Tis cnltore brings jfruit from the sod. 
And books give a Mow a notion 

How matters are doing abroad 

Tho' fiuher neglected my reading, 

Kind sotil I sure bis fipirit's in rest. 
For the very first pait of his breeding 

Was istill to relieve dS^^strest;' 
And late^ when the traveller benighted. 

Besought Hospitality's daim. 
We lodg'd him 'till morning delighted. 

Because 'twas a lesson to them. 

£ e 
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# 
The man that wont fed for another^ 

Is just like a colt on the moor^ 
He lives withoutHoiowkig a brdchev 

To frighten bad luck from his door. 
Bat he thafs kmd4i^rted and sfiady, 

Tho' ^intr^ mBfoitnte should ^oome^ 
Hell sti^ firid ^otiie.frien^jvdiovk ^nutdf, 

To scafe the bid vritdi from his^lkmie. 
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Success to idd Ireland for cTerl . 

'Tis just the dear land^to inynajn^y ^ 
Her lads are wdmv^hea^Eited and ol^eiv 

Her girU are all handsome and kind ; 
And he that her name wouM besp^tter^- 

By wiship^ the French sHelyo^ery - 
May the ^e'il blow him. otto tbe Eatery - 

'^ And make him co^B||>g^ for the* eore. 
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ADIEU, YE CHEJRFUL NATIVE PI, 

Ai^^Ii^e green wobdi o# Xreu^ 

Adieu ! ye cheatfUl native plflSii% 

Dimgeon glooms veccdTe me^ 
Nought, alas ! for me remains» 

Of alt tbe^ojSTijiBqgi^e m< 

, :■.: jriUl aire fikmm F 
Banisk!d firoia thy sboresf, gweetlErin^ 
I, throMi&y must toi^ despairingf 
Lost, and unknown. 






H0WI9 lyemniM^ aroilDd n^P^ell, 

Nothing norar £a^ wDupdf me, 
MiiigUng with your dreary - swi^. 
Prison groans surro.4^e. 
Bodii^ wild-^ 
Ti^eachery> iby mtbles.doiiig) 
Long rU montB in bdpdeaa xuin> 
Lost and exiPdk 
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THE mOHL4NDERS INVITATION 

Air-^m^ you osme to tib^ bow'i^ 



\VxLL you oHxie to tl riA pard Fw prepared for yoi? 
Your drink shaU be goooTof the tme Highland Un^ 
AVill yot^ Donaldf will you, CaUum, come to tke bod 
There each shall be great as her Qwn native lord 

There'll be plenty of pip^^d a glorious supply 
Of the good sneesh-te-'baqpi; and the fine cut-an-diyy 
Will you, Donald, will you, Galium, come then at e'en? 
There be some for the j^anger, but more for the fricn'* 

There we'll drink foggy Care to his gloomy abodes, 

« 

And we'll smoke till we sit in the clouds like the gods; 
Will you, Donald, will you, Callam, wcmt you do so? 
'Tis the way that our forefathers did long ago. 
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And we'll drink to the Cameron, well drink to Lodhielt 
Andy for Charley, we'll drink all the French to the dc^iL 
Will you, Donald, will yov, Callum, drink there until 
There be head»Jie lik^ peats if hersel' had her will I 

There be groats on the land, there be fish in the 8ea» 
And there's fouth in the coggie for Friendship and m^ 
Qome then, Donald, come then, Callum, come then to^nij^ 
Scqre th^ Highlander be first in the ipddle and the fight.' 
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THE DISOBOF CAROLAN. i 

Aiis^BaBimoDy. ^ 

Ye iB»idB'of^.gi^n Erin, Wby^igh j^^io 

The fluinm^' B^lmiliiigi '* ftH^naturer k 

^ The summer majr smile; and thenduAihick Jouijr b^^ 

But thepride of green Erm lies xold iii^e^tpMlv 

And his merits demand all the tears that we shed. 

Though they ne'er can awaken the slumbering dead. 

Yet still they shall flow — for dear Carolan we mourn. 
For the soul of sweet music now sleeps in his urn. 

Ye Bards of our isle^ join our grief with your songs, 

« 

For the deepest regret to his mem'ry belongs ; 
In our cabins and fields, pn our mountains and plains, ' 
How oft have we sung to his sweet melting strains ! 
Ah ! these strains shall survive, long as time they shall last, 
Yet they nS^Tbut remind us of joys that are past, 
^ And our days, crown'd with pleasure, can never return, 
For the soul of sweet music now sleeps in his urn. 
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^< YeSf fhou pride of green Erin, thy honours thou'lt have. 
Seven days, seven nights, we shall weep round thy grave ! 
And thy Harp^ thai so oft to our <Mtties has rung. 
To the lorn-sighing breeze o'er thy grave shall be hung ! 
And the song shall ascend, thy bright worth to proclaim. 
That thy shade may rejoice in th^ voice of thy fame« 
But our days^rown'd with pleasure^ can^ever return, - 
For the soul of sweet music now sleeps in thine urn." #» 



Note, from ** the wild Iruh Qirl,** by Mim Oif tirsolc 

fjM|>1ftii 18 the most celebfBted of aUMie modern IiUh Bards, he was born 
hi the village of Nobber, county of Westmc^l^O^ <nd dif)^ 1^^ l739« 
He never regretted the less of his sight; but used gaily to say, ** My eye» 
are only transported into my ears.*' It has been suid^f his vume, by O^Con- 
ner, the celebrated Historian, who knew him intimat^y, that so^faapii^ so 
derated was he in some of his compositions, he attained the approbation of 
ihat great Master, Geminiani, who never; tew bSm». His eiecixtion too^ on the 
harp, was rapid and impressive, far beyond that of aU the proftsdonal 
competitors of the age in whidi he lived. The diarms of women, the 
pleasures of conviviality, and the power or poetl7.aIldn](^sic, weve jit of^e bit 
theme and inqnration; and his life was an illustration of his theoiy: for, 
until his last ardour w^s chimed 1^ death, he IcMed,: dnudc,. and-sung. while 
in the fervour of composition, he was constantly heard *'WfJ'^ sentence on his 
own effusions, as they arose on his harp, or breatlied fromiis lips : blaming aii4 
praising, with"«qual vehemence, the. unsuccessful effort andii^c^ti^sjtfteiDpl;. 
He was the welcome guest of every house, from the peasttnt to the prince, 
but, in the true wandering spirit of his^profession, hfi never stayed to exhaust 
that welcomc^He lived and died poor. 
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O JSE YE SLEEPING, MAGGIE. 

Ai]>*->Sleepy Maggie. 



CtlORlts. j^ 
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O ARE ye sleeping, Maggie, 
O are ye sleeping, Maggie^ 
Let me in, for loud the linn 
Is roaring o*er the warlock cnugie. 
ICrit and rainy is the night,^ 
No a stam in a' the carry, 
Ijghtnings gleam athwart the lift, 
And winds drive wi^ winter's fury. 

O are ye deeping, Maggie^ &c. 

« 
Fearfid sotighs the boortree bank. 

The rifted wood roars wild and dreary. 

Loud the iron }^ate does clank, 

And cry qf^^owlets makes me eerie. 

O are ye sleeping^ Maggi^ &c. 

^ ifH^ lift' 
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Aboon my breath I dani^ qpeakf 

For ftar I youm your waukrffe daddie^ 

Cauld's the blast upon my cheek, 
O rine, riaCf my bomiy lady I 

O are ye deqpiD^ Maggie^ &c 
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She opt TUt door, shejet him iot 

He cuist aside his dreeping pkidie; 
^< Blaw your warst, ye rain and win', 

^ Since^ Maggie^ now Tm in aside yet 

CHORUS. 

Now since yeVe waking, Maggie, 

What care I for howlet's cry, ' ' ; 
For boortree bank, or warlock craigie I 
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O ROW TUBE IN MY HIGJiLAND PLAID. 

4 

LiowLAND lassie^ wilt them go 

Where the hills are dad with snowi 

WherCi beneath the icy steep. 

The hardy shepherd tends his sheepV ^ 

HI nor wae shall diee betide, 

When row'd within my Highknd plaid. 

Soon the voice of cheary Spring. 
Will gar a' our plantings ring ; 
Soon our bonny heather braes 
Will puton their summer claes ; ' 

On* the mountain's sunny side, 
We'll lean us on my Highland plaid. 

When the summer spreads the flow'rs^ 

Busks the glens in leafy bow'rs, 

Th^i we'll seek the calor shade, 

Lean us on the primrose bed ; 

While the burning hours preside, 

I'U ficriw thee wi' my Highland plaid. ^ 
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Then we'll leave the sheep and £oat, 
Z will launch the bcuiny boa^ 
Skim the loch in canty glee> 
Rest the ears to pleaanre thee; 
'When chilly breezes awe^ the tide, 
I'll hap thee wi' my Highland plaid> 

Lbwland Jads mfi^ drew malr fioe^ . 
Woo in words mair asft than minei 
Lowland lads hae moir of art) 
A' my }}oa^'8 an b<»ievt hear^ 
Whilk shjjl ever be toy prid^ * 

O row thee in'my Highland plaid I 

" Bonny lad, ye've been sae leal, 
" My heart wonld break at onr &reweeli ' 
" Lang your love haa made me &in, 
" Take me — take me for your ain I" 
Cross the Firth, away Ihey ^de^ 
Young DdOsld and his Lowland I^ide, 
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MY MARY. 

Air— -Iiiverenild*s ReeL 

» 

My Mary it a bomiy lassie. 

Sweet as dewy moniy 
When Fancy tones hw mralxeed. 

Beside the ufdand thorn. 
She lived ahint yon sunny knowe^ 
Where flow*rs in wild pn^unon grow, , 
Where spreading birks and hazels throw 

Their shadows o'er the bum. * 

'Tis no the streamlet skirted wood, 

Wi' a* its leafy bow'rs, 
That gars me wait in solitude 

Among the wild sprung flowers ; 
But aft I cast a langing e^e^ • 
Down firae the bank out-owre the lea>' 
There haply I my lass may se^ 

As through the broom she scours. 
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Yestreen I met my bcnmy laaue 

Commg firae the town^ 
We r4>tur^d.suiik in ither's anus 

And prest the breckans dawn; 
The pairtrick song his e'ening not^ 
The rye-cndk iiq>t his elian'nms throai^ 
While there the heaVnly vow I go^ 

That crifd her mj own. 
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BESPONSIVE» YE WOQDS. * 

Aiv— Mj l6m*t O jw Motcfc 

ResponsivEj^ ye woods, wing yotir eckoes. alojig, 
Till Nature, all sad, wiecpiog, listea mj song. 
Till flocks eease their bleating, and herda ceafie to low, 
And the clear winding rivulet scarce seems to flow. 
For fair was the flower that once gladden'd our plains 
Sweet rose-bud of virtue, ador'd by our swains; 
But Fate, like a blast from* the chill wintry wave, 
Has laid my sweet flower in yon cold silent grave. 

Her warm feeling breast did with sympathy glow. 
In innocence pure as the new mountain snow; 
Her fiu:e was more fair than the mild apple bloom ; 
Her voice sweet as Hope whisp'ring pleasures to come. 
O Mary, my love ! wilt thou never return } 
'Us thy William who calls — ^burst the bands of thy um! 
Together we'll wander — ^poor wretch, how I rave ! 
My Mary lies low in the lone silent grave. 
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'31 tali leafy planes throw a deep solonn shade 
the dear holy spot where my Mary is laid, 
the h'ght wanton Sunbeams obtrude on the gloom ' 
:^at lom-IoVe and friendship hswe wove round her tomb. 

L^ there let the toild tears of natuJre remain^ 

« 

Ll calm dewy Ev'ning weep o'er her again; 
^«re oft I wQl wander— no boon: now I craye^ 
I € to weep life away o'er her dark siletit grave« 
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THE DEFEAT. 

Fbom hSn to hill tlie btt^ soui^ 

The 8oal<4uroii8mg strain. 
The WBr4>red coanen paw the ground, 

Andy.foaming, champ the rein* 
Thdur 8teet<:lad riders bound on high, 

A bold defensiTe hosti 
With talour fir^d, away they %, 
^ like li^t'ning^ ro the coast. 

And now they view the ^de-spread lines 
Of the invading foe, 

Now skill with British brav'ry joins, 
To strike one final blow. . 

Now on they rush with giant stroke- 
Ten thousand victims bleed— 

They trample on the iron yoke 
Which France for us decreed. 



Now view the trembling vaiiquish'c^ crew 
Kneel o'er their prostrate arms^ 

Implore rei^iit^^ jitegean^ flad : 

* For an these dire alarms. 

Kow^ while Hamanitjfia wanif glow^ 
Half weeps the guilty sUdn^ 

Let Conquest gladden eVry browy 
And god-like MeNf n^ . 



Thus Faa^ paints: that aw&I d^" 

Ye8» dreadfiEili shcnld ^ opiie'i^ : .. i /i 

But Britain's sons^ in fitiem amj)r^ ' 

Sbafibmtoitadiirkiait gloom. ; : / 

Who %Mt% ina lUttitt rigbtd tft id^ 

His il^octh sha)^ have its: dain^ ^ - 

The Bard will eoniBeoKatehis gmw, 

And give hta name to fion^. - 
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YHE lament of mULLJdJs 



AITER TBZ Bt^AlM. iOV. FJOJUmt. 



Air-— Mn4^ pf iUipohaA 

Xhou dark winding Canon^ onoe pleBsing^ to see^ 

To me thou can'tt never give pleaimre again> 
My brave Caledonians lie low on the lea. 

And thy streams are deep^ting^dwith the bk>odof thesbin. 
Ah I base-hearted Treach'ry has doomed our undbiixg» 

My poo? bleeding country^ what morejcan I do? 
Ev'n Valour looks pale o'er the red field <^ Ruin, 

And Freedom beholds her best warriora laid low. 

Farewell) fe dear partners of peril ! &rewell ! 

Tho' buried ye lie in one wid^bloody grav^ 
Your deeds shall ennoble the place where ye fell, 

And your names be enroU'd with ihe sons of the bravf* 
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Hut I» a poor outcast, in exile must wander, 
Fe|haps^ like a traitor, ignobly must die 1^ 
On ^moi^Q^y oountiyj m^gna^ 1; pmdeiv- 
. • Ah ( woe^ the hoopr wheii ^ Walliwe must fly \ 
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]\J[t heart is sair with heavy care. 
To think on Friendship's fickle smile^ 

It blinks a wee, with kindly e^^ > 

When world's thrift runs wed the ^hile. 

But) let Misfortune's tempests low'r. 

It soon turns cold, it soom turns sonr^ 
It looks sae high and soomfiiUy, 

It winna ken a poor man's door. 



I 
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I ance had siller in my purse, 
I dealt it out right frank and'free^ 

« 

And hop'd, should Fortune change her course. 
That they ^ould do the same for me. 

But, weak in wit, I little thought 

That Friendship's smiles were sold and bought, ' 
'Till Aice I saw,^like April snaw^ 

They wan'd awa' lyhen I had nonght 
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It's no to see my thread-bare eo^ 

It's no to see my oogpe toom, 
It^s no to wttiv my ImKtmoBt groatf ( ^ 

That* gamme finBt^«pdi|;u9 ioe gloom./ 
But 'tis to see the scornful pride 
Tihat hffflifift PftirrtH^ frft unimii Hdk n. 

Frae selfish jds^e8|^;aildfleidiAbia9e|^ l 

lVha4rtoriitwiib.FQrtmiietmthdr wie, / 

But kt vit gaiq;^ vAu^ de'il .t»re II 
With eident thrift rUtott for maii;» 

X'U half my mite with MiBory^ 

ButfientaaneofthemshalliAacer / 

With soul unbent, TU st^d the stour. 

And while they're fltj^ring past my dpoi^ 
I'll sing with glee^ and lest idumi see . 

An honest h^arl casn ne-er be poor.* ' 



0THOUOH HUMBER MY LOT. 



INHERE primroieg spiiDg^cili:'die''gree]i tufted 

And the riftet tills moKwhmg jhAaw^ 
O ! Fortune, at iiionila^, or 1100II9 Ibtf^oae stiBjr, 

And* thy wedth on thy vot'ries bestovr ! 
For, O i bow ^irapUir^d my bodom^doeB^ow 1 

As cabnly I Zander alnte. 
Where wild woods, and Imhttt^^aiid prinuixes gron^ 

Andastreamkt^nEreb&tiieiieene; f: : 
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Tbo' humble my Jot, not jgEkMeHk my states . 

Let me still be contcalQsd, tW poor; / 
What Des^ny bnngs, be'reslgnecl tamy^&ti^ 

Tbo* Misfortmie should knock at my door. 
I ctfre not for honour, preferment, nor wealth. 

Nor the titles that Affluence yields^ 
While blythely I roam, in the hey-day of healthy 

'Midst the charms of nly dear native fields. 
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Air— ifn. Hamihnit te^lHkia^»:Stniihit»f.;, ■. t 
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Fae fifom the gS4dy oonjtt of Mii^tbtc. i; , 

By Levem banks I ii^aqckr foi^th 

To hail eaoh sylvan scene. 
All bail, ye dear roomtic sbades I 
Ye banks, ye woods, and sunny glades I 
Here oft the muang poet treads 

In Nature's rkhes great, 
Contrasts the country with th(^ town, 

Makes^nature's beauties all his own, 
And, borne on Fancy's wings, looks down 

On empty Pride and State. 

By dewy dawn, or sultry noon. 

Or sober Evening gray, 
I'll often quit the dinsome town. 

By Levem banks to stray; 
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Or from th#i4>laiid's mossy brow. 

Enjoy the fimcy-pleasing view 

Of streandetor woods, aad^fidds b6lo#^ 

A swietlly mnied lOttiA I 
Give riches to the miser's caire, 
Let Folly shine in IksMoB^s.gtare, - 
Give me the weaM^ of Peaoe mdi Health, 

With all theil^ happy H^ J . 
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BONNY WOOD QE CUJJGm M4» 



CHORtTS* 

Tnoy bonny wood of Grajgi^ Iti^ 
Thou bonny wood of Gnaigie le9» 
Near thee I pass'd i^a ;e8rly day^ 
And won my Maiy'f fanrt Jn Ibee. 

The broom, tke brieify the birken bushf 
Bloom bonny o'er tVy£ow^ry ka, 
And a* the sweets ^1 ane can wish 
Frae nature's handi are utrfw'd on thee.^ 

Far ben thy dark green plantings shade^ 
The cushat croodles arn'rously. 
The mavis, down thy bughted glade^ 
Gars echo ring firae ev'ry tree. 

Thou bonny wood, &c, 

Hh 
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Awbl\ ye thou^tless^ murdering gaog, 
Wha tear the nestlings ere th^ flee ! 
They'll sing you yet a canty sangy 
TheDy O in pity let them be 1 

Thou bonny wood, &c. 

When Winter blaws in sleety show^rs^ 
Frfte aff the Norlan hilb sae hie. 
He lightly skiffi thy botiny bpw'rs. 
As laith to harm a flo4^r in thee. 
Thou bcNtmy wood, &C. 

Tho' fiite should drag me south the line. 
Or o'er the wide Atlantic se^ 
The happy hours FU ever mindi 
That I in youth hae spent in thee. 
Thou bonny wood, &c. 
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BONNY WmSOaiB MART. 

Wntten«o«Gttdk 



Fortune, frownii^ most seim^ 
Forced me fipom my natiTe dwdSiiAy 
Farting with mj firieodB so dear. 
Cost me many a bitter tear: 
But) Uke the doiids of early day. 
Soon my aorrowB fled away. 
When blooming sweet, and smiling gqri 
I met my winsome Mary. 

"Wha can sit with gloomy brow. 
Blest with sic a charming lassie? 
Native scenes, I think on you. 
Yet the change I canna' me; * 
Wandering many a weary mile^ 
Fortune seem'd to low'r the whiles 
But now she's gi'en m^ fcr the toil. 
My bonny winsome Mary*. 



iTho* our ridies are but few, 
Faithful love is aye a treasore^* 
Eyer cb^tf^ttind^tttid mie, 
Nane but her I «^^ can Joe; 
Hear me^ a' jre Pow'rs above ( 
Fow'rs of sacred imth and hfte f 
While I live I1l4H>Bstaat prove 
To my dear wiusodiie Mii^* 
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2WB FJSEWBLL, 

Accuse ine mif kismbtuit tthf 

Qfbdng&lBetotfMc^ 
For I was trne^ would «tjU beoi ao^ 

Had'st thoa been true to me. 
But when I ttMW til/ pligiited lips 

Once to.a livial's presto 
Love-smother'd indepcodeude roei^ 

And spum'd'thee from mj breast* 

The fairest Oaf^^r in Matfit^ fidkl 

Conceals die lanli&ig Uioifn; 
So thou, sweet flower ! as fidse as fiir. 

This onoe land iieart hath torn. 
'Twas mine to ^yroffe the iE^test pangs 

That audited love can fed ; 
'Tis thine to weep Aat one raah act. 

Which bidatUslong ferewdl. 
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Wr WABFU* HEjOLT. 

Ai»— Smit Annk to* the MMwack ctBMk 

* 

W^iTH waefu' heart) and 9onK»9nsig e^e,, 

I saw my Jamie sail awa^ 
O 'twas a fiital day to m^ 

That day he passed the Berwick Law* 
How joyless now seem'd all. beUnd I 

I lingering stra/d aloBg the dioore; 
Dark boding fears himg on my mind 

That I might never see him more» 

The night came on with heavy rau^ 
^ Load, fierce^ and wild, the tempest blew; 
In mountains roU'd the awfcd main — 

Ah, hapless maid ! my fears how true! 
The landsmen heard their drowning ciies^ 

The wreck was se^i widi dawning day; 
My love was found, and now he lies 

Low in the isle of gloomy ]day«^ 
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O bcndinan, kindly waft me o'er I 

The cavemVl rock AaH be my home ^ 
*Tw]]l ease my burthenM heart, to potpr 

Its sorrows o'er his grasdy tomb^ 
With sweetest fiow'rs FU deck his gra?^ 
And tend them thro' the langsome year; 
• rU water them,^ ilk mom and eve^ 
With devest sorrow's wannest tear. 
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THE •UAmAOB aOMG* 

U ABK ! *tb the pdor maiua^t IMMigr 

She sits on yon wSd cn^;gy iiteep^ 
And while the wfaids motmifiilly whistle alon^ 

She wistfully lookis o^ar Ae deep. 
And aye she sings, ^ I^UaJby, laMaiby, lulkby 1^ ^ 

To hush the rude billows asleep. 

She looks to yon rock fiur at se% 

And thinks it her lover's white sail. 
The warm tear of joy glads her wild glist'ning eye. 

As she beckons his vessel to hail. 
And aye she sings, " Lullaby, lullaby, luUaby !** 

And firets at the boisterous gale. < 

Poor Susan was gentle and fair, 
Till the seas robb'd her heart of its joy. 

Then her reason was lost in the gloom of despair. 
And her charms then did wither and die; 

And now her sad ^^ Lullaby, lullaby, luUaby !" 
Oft wakes the lone passenger's sigh, * 
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YE ECHOES THAT EING. 
IE echoes that ring round the woods of Bowgreen^ 

o 

Say, did ye e*er listen sae meltiirg a straiki»\ 
When loveigr yo&Dg Jessie gaed waotd'riog lUUMP^. 

And sung of her laddie, the pride of the plain. 
Aye she sung WxH^m^ bodny yoiixig Williel 
There's no a swebt 96w't on the numntain or icaUqri, : 
Mild blue spritl'd trowflcb/f j hor wild woodland Uly^ 

But tynes a^ Jts' sweats in my bon'ny young s^aln* 
Thou goddess of lo^e, ke^p'kim constant ta vw^i 
Else, with'ring'ia sorroV, poor Jeissie diall die! 



Her laddie had stray'd thro' the dark leafy wc^d^ ' 

His thoughts were a' fix'd on his dear lal^ie's charms. 
He heard her swbet Voice,' tdl tran4>orted be sijood» 
'Twas the socil^ of his wishesr-^e flew to her a)?m^ 
** No, my dear JesEoe } my lovely young Jessie ! , 
Thro' summer, thro' winter FIl daut and caress thee, ' 
Thou'rt dearer than life'!* thou'rt'n^y ale only Jassi^t 

Then, bibisk % bosoih these needless alarms. 
Yon red setting: sainr sooner cbange&d db^^Jl be, 
Ere wav'ring in fiJseUobd I wander firae thee," 

1 1 



/ / 
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WHEN BOSIE WAS FAITHFUL. 

WriUMioayoiHing «* The Htiper of Mull," a Hftfilnnil story; 

l^HEK Rofiie was ftithful^ how happy was I» 

Still gladsome as summer the time glided by» 

I play'd my harp cheary, while fondly .1 sang 

Of the charms of my Rosie the winter nights lang. 

But now Fm as waefii' as waefti' can b^ 

Come summer, come winter, 'tis a' ane to me. 

For the dark gloom of fidsehood sae clouds my sad soul. 

That chearless for aye is die Harper of MulL 

I wander the glens and the wild woods akne^ 
In their deepest recesses I make my sad mane^ 
My harp's mournful melody joins in the strain, 
^hile sadly I sing of the days that are gane. 
Tho' Rosie is fidthless, she's no the less fidr. 
And the thought of her beauty but feeds my despair; 
With painful reipembrance my bosom is full, 
Axid^eary of life is the Harper of Mull. 
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As slumb'ring I lay by the dark mountain stream^ - 
My lovely young Rosie appear^4 ^^ Vkj dream ; 
I thouglit her still kind, and I ne'er was sae blest. 
As in fiuQcy I dasp'd the dear nymph to my breast 
ThoH fidse fleeting vision, too soon thou wert o'er; 
Thou wak'd'st me to tortures imequalFd before ; 
But death's silent sliunbers my griefis soon shall luU^ 
And the green gr^ W9ve oy^ the Harper of MulL 
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TfiES^iGItQ GIRL^ 
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Yon pool* Negro girl, 'gin ^oiicp\m% • . . i. 

Was torn frcmi her d^riifttive^iroi^ ^ -- 

Reluctantly borne io'er the riagingAtlaDt, 

Then brought to Britannia's isle. 
Tho' Fatima*s mistress be loving and kind. 

Poor Fatima still must deplore ; 
She thinks on her parents, left weeping behind. 

And sighs for her dear native shore. 

She thinks on her Zadi, the youth of her hearty 

Who from childhood was loving and true, 
How he cried on the beach, when the ship did depart ! 

'Twas a sad everlasting adieu. 
The shell-woven gift which he bound round her arm, 

The rude seaman unfeelingly tore, 
Nor left one sad relic her sorrows to charm. 

When far from her dear native shore. 



And now, all dejected, she imiders apart^ . 

No friend, save jse^Qwent^i ilie aeeks,. 
The sigh of despiraideiicy} \mn(tof&omheeheaatty 

And tears dew her thin sable/cfaeeks*. 
Poor hard-&ted gidyi^piig^doii^iBbe mi^ jBioiiin ! 

Life's pleasures to her««.dU) oiEer, 
Far fled ev'ry biipeilfaat idbe/e'crdbaB cdiini 

To revisit her dear nolife ahose. 
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THE, mCCHJNMJMSf 



Gncibcl'o in a doi^d of ^nnoke^ 

Sat the con^ivifil jcote ; 
Like lightening flasb'd the imerryjok^ 

Hie thundering laugh did roar. 
Blythe Bacchus pierc'd his ibverite hoardf 

The sparkling ^(lasses shine : 
« 'Tis this," they cry, " com^ sweep the boards 

Which makes us all divine*'' 
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ApoUo tanM the. vocal dudl^ 

With 8ong» with catchy aaod gte^ 
The sQiioroiis faall.diie ootai did sWdU 

And echoed.inerrtly. 
Each sordid, aelfi^ little !th(nq)ht^ 

For shame its^ did dcowDy 
And Social Love, ^th einery dnni^ty 

Approved them fiar har amu ; . 

^ Come, fill another bumpcir up, 

^ And drink in Bacchus' prais^ 
<^ Who sent the kind ccmgenial cup, 

<* Such heavenly jojrs to raise.'' 
Great Jove^ quite mad to see such fun. 

At Bacchus 'gan to curse. 
And to remind they were birt^aen^ 

Sent down the fiend Remorse. 



MS 
THE KEBBUCKS7[X)N WEDDING. 

Written te in imdcnt Highkad air. 

AuLD Watty of K^ocbston brae^ 

With lear and iisadmg <tf books ai]id-&Freii, 
What think ye ! the body cafiie owre the day, 
And tauld us he's gaun to be Bliamed to Mirx^n. 
. We a' got a bidding, 
To gang to the weiMing, 
Baith Johnnie and Sandy, and Nelly and Nanny ; 
And T^n of the Knowes, 
He swears and he tows. 
At the dancing hell face to the bride with his grannie. 

A' the lads hae trystet their joes, 

Slee Willy came up and ca'd oh Nelly : 
Altho' idle was hecht to Greordie Bowse, 

She's gi'en him the gunk and she's gaun wi' Willy. 

Wee collier Johnny 

Has yocket his pony, 
And's aff to the town for a lading of nappy, 

Wi' fouth of good meat 

To serve us to eat. 
Sae with fuddling and feasting we'll a' be fu' happy» 
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Wee Patie Ryd6^» to aay tite gme^" _. . , . 

The body's aye imidyjit dttig^^ and weddings. 
And flunkey M'Fe^ of the Sid?^rfeQttf|dM^ 
Is chosen W.scaattk^ihe ^ wd l^pi^ipg^; 

For there'll be p^ty . ' 

Of ilka thing ^ainty^ ,, , . , ,, I, 

Baith lang kail and haggis, and ey'ry t^hi^g #t^i^ ^ 

With luggies of beer, 

Our wuszens to clear, 
Sae the de'il fill his kyte whiargaes^jclpng frae tfie meeting. 
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Lowrie has caft Gibbie Caineron'a gpni 

That his aold gutcher bore when he foUow'd Prince 
Charley, ^ , ^ . i :;w. io. 

The barrel was rustet aS blaq^ jas the gjrju^, , | , ; 
But he's ta'en't.to the smiddy aii^'f fe^'d i^ ^xA^* 

With wallets of pojiftej?!.: .... ;. :i 

His musket he'll shouth^i:^, ,. ^: , 
And ride at our head, to the, brum's. a' pAl^k^ .' 
At ilka farm ie«a. 
He'll fire them three.roiinf, 
TiU the hale kintra ring with the Kebbuckstou. Wedding. 
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Jamie and Johnnie maun, ride the brdni^ 
For fev like them can sit in the saddle; 
And Willy Cobreath, the best of bows, 
Is trysted to jig in the bam with his fiddle. 
With whisking and fliskin^ 
And reeling and wheetingy 
The young anes a' like to loxqp out of the body. 
And Neilie M^Nairn, ^ 

Tho' sair forfaim, 
He vows that he'll wallop twa sets ^i^ith the howdie. 

Sauney M^Nab, with his tartan trews, 

Has hecht to come down in the midst of die caper, 
And gi'e us three wallops of merry shantrews. 

With the true Hi^land fling of Macrimmon the piper. 
Sic hip[»ng and skipping, 
And sjfringing imd flinging, 
Fse wad diat there's nane in the Lallands can waff it \ 
Faith ! Willie maun fiddle^ 
And jirgum and diddle^ 
And screed till the sweat &' in beads firae his ha£fet. 

Kk 
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Then gi'e me your hand, toy trusty good frien'. 

And gi'e me your word, my worthy auld kimmer, 
Ye'U baith come owre on Friday bedeen, 

And join us in ranting and t#oming the timmier. 

With fouth of good liquor. 

We'll haud at the bicker, 
And lang may the making of Kebbuckston Iflourisb, 

Fo% Watty's sae free. 

Between you and me, 
I'se warrant he's bidden the half of the pari A. 
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/ MABK'D A GEM OF PEARLY DEW. 

I mark'd a gem (rf* pearly dew. 

While wapd'ring near yon misty mountain^ 
vWbich b6re Uie tender flower so low, 

It drop!d it off into the fountain. 
So thou ha^t wrung tbis gende heart, 

Which in its core was proud to wear thee, 
Till drooping sick beneath thy art, 

It sighing found it could not bear th$0. 

Adieu, thou faithless fair ! unkind ! 

Thy falsehood dooms that we must sever; 
Thy vows were as th^ passing wind, 

That fans the ilow'r, then dies for ever. 
And think not that this gentle heart, 

Tho' in its core 'twas proud to wear thee. 
Shall longer droop beneath thy art. 

No, cruel fair^ it cannot bear thee« 
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THE BARD OF GLEN^ULLIN. 

T^Ho* my eyes are grown dkns and my locks are tum'd grey, 
I feel not the storm of life'» bleak wintry day. 
For my cot is well thateh'd, and my bams are foil stor'd, 
And chearfiil Content still presides at my board. 
Warm-hearted Benevolence stands at my door. 
Dispensing her gifts to the wandering poor, 
The glow of the heart does my bounty repay. 
And lightens the tares of life|s bleak wintry day; 

From the summit of ye^& I lo6k dowA on the Tale^ 
Where Age pines in sorrow, neglected and pale^ 
There the sunshine of Fortune scarce deign'd to bestow 
One heart-chearing smile to the wand'rers below. 
From the sad dreary proq)ect, this lesson I drew. 
That those who are helpless, are friaided by few. 
So with vig'rous industry I smoothed the rough way. 
That leads thro' the vale of life's bleak wintry day. 
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Then, my son, let the Bard of Glen-Ullin advise, 
For years can give counsel, experience makes wise, 
'Midst thy virand'rings, tet honour for aye be thy guid^ 
O'er thy actions let honesty ever preside. 
Then, tho' hardships assail thee, in virtue thou'lt smile^ 
For light is the heart that's untainted with guik ; 
But, if Fortune attend thee, my counsels obey. 
Prepare for the storms of lifers bleak wintry day« 
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THE COGGIK 

When Poortidi csold, and soar Ducluii> 

Hang owre life's vale sae iogp^r 
The sun that brig^htoii up the settle^ 
Is Friendship's kindly coggie. 

Then, O revere the coggie^ sirs ! 
Tlie friendly, social coggiel 
It gars the wheels of life run light, 
Tho' e'er sae doilt and doggie. 

Let Pride i^ Fortune's chariots fly, 

Sae empty, vain, and vogie; 
The source of wit, the spring of joy. 
Lies in the social coggie. 

Then, O revere the coggie, sirs I* 
The independent coggie ! 
And never snool beneath the frown 
Of ony selfish roguie. 
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Poor modest Worth, with /chearless eV, 

Sits hurkling ia the boggie, 
Till she asserts her digniity, 
By virtue of the cc^ie. 

Then, O revere the coggie^ sirs I 
. The poor man's patron cc^;gie ! 
It warsels care, it fi^its lifers &i]gh|;a|, 
And lifts him frae the boggie. 

Gi'e feckless S^iain liar weak snail broo, 

Gi'e France Jier weeliqpic'id firoggie^ 
Gi'e brother John his Innchepn too, 
But gi'e to us our coggi<*« 

Then, O revere the coggie, sirs ! 
Our soul-warm kindred coggie ! 
Hearts doubly knit in social tie, 
When just a wee thought groggie. 

In days of yore our sturdy sires 

Upon their hills sae scroggie^ 
Glow'd with tnie Freedom's warmest fires. 

And fought to save their coggie* 
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Then, O revere the coggie, sirs ! 
Our brave fore&thers coggie ! 
It rous'd them up to^doughty deeds. 
O'er which we'll laog be vogie. 

Thai, here's may Scotland ne'er fa' down, 

A cringing coward doggie, 
But bauldly stand and bang the loon, 
Wha'd reave her of her coggie. 

Then, O protect the coggie, sirs I 
Our good auld mother's coggie ! 
Kor let her luggie e'er be drain'd 
By ony foreign roguie. 



THE END- 



J. mcusoy, p&iimiu 
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APPENDIX. 



EPISTLE 

TO J. B*HB, 
Wherever he mtj be foundt Harch 1804. 

t 

GuDE Pibrocharian, jorum-jirgdy 
Say, hae ye tum'd an Antib— — -r ? 

Or laiig-fac'd Presbyt — ^n El — ^r. 
Deep read in wiles o' gathering siller ? 
Or cauld splenetic solitair. 
Resolved to herd wi' man nae mair ? 

As to the second, Fve nae fear for't ; 
For siller, £EUth ! ye ne'er did care for't, 
Unless to help a needfu' body, 
And get an antrin glass o' Toddy. 
Bat what the black mischief's come owr you ; 
These three months IVe been speirtog for you. 
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Till e*en the muse, wi' downright grieving. 
Has worn ker chafts as thin's a shaving. 
Say, hae ye ta*cn a tramp to Lon'on, 
In Co. wi* worthy auld B*ch*n*n *, 
Wha mony a mile wad streek his shanks. 
To hae a crack wi' Josie Banks, 
Concerning << Shells, and birds, and metals, 
Moths, spiders, butterflies, and beetles.'* 
For you, I think ye'll cut a figure, 
Wi* king o* Kpers, Male. McGregor, 
And wi* your clarion, flute, and fiddle. 
Will gar their southron heart-strings diddle* 

Or are ye through the kintra whisking, 
Acooutr*t wi* the sock and buskin. 
Thinking to climb to wealth and fame. 
By adding Hoscius to your name ? 
Frae thoughts o* that, pray keep abeigh I 
Ye*re far owr auld, and far ©wr heigh ; 
Since in thir novel-hunting days, 
There's nane but bairns can act our plays. 

* A much respected Naturalist in the trest couatrjr^^ 
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At twal-year auld, if ye had try'd it, 
I doubtna' but ye might succeedet ; 
But full-grown boordly chields like you. 
Quite monst'rous, man, 'twill never do ! 

Or are ye gane, as there are few sic. 
For teaching o' a band o' music ? 
O, hear auld Scotland's fervent pray'r^ ! 
And teach her genuine native airs ; 
Whilk simply play'd devoid o* art, 
Thrill through the senses to the heart. 

Play, when ye'd rouse the Patriot's saul, 
True Valour's tune, « The garb of Gaul ;" 
And, when laid low in glory's bed. 
Let, ^^ Roslin castle," soothe his shade. 

<* The bonny bush aboon tranquair," 
Its every accent breathes despair ; 
And, << Ettrick Banks," celestial strain ! 
Mak's summer's gloaming mair serene 
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And, O how sweet the plaintive muse. 
Among ** the broom o* Cowdenknowes I'* 

To hear the love-lorn swain complain^ 
Lone, on " The braes o* Balandine ;** 
It e*en might melt the dortiest she. 
That ever sklinted scomfu* e'e. 

When Beauty tries her vocal powers 
Amang the green wood's echoing bow'xs, 
" The bonny birks of Invermay,'* 
Might mend a seraph's sweetest lay. 

Tlien, should grim Care invest your castle. 
Just knock him down wi* *« Willie Wastle," 
And rant blythe " Lumps o* pudding owr hiro^ 
And, for his dirge, sing " TuUochgorum.** 

When Oi-pbeus charm'd his wife frite h-H, 
'Twas nae Scotch tune he play'd sae 'well ; 
Else had the worthy auld wire-scraper 
Been keepet for his D-Isbip's pip9.x* 
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Or if yeVe tumM a feathered fop, 
Light dancing upon fashion's top, 
Wi* lofty brow and selfish e'e. 
Despising low-clad dogs like me ; 
Uncaring your contempt or &your, 
Sweet butterfly, adieu for ever ! 
But, hold — Fm wrong to doubt your sense; 
For pride proceeds from ignorance« 

If peace of mind lay in fine cIotbe% 
Pd be the first of fluttering Beaux, 
And strut as proud as ony peacock 
That ever craw*d on tap o^ hay-cock ; 
And ere I'd know one vexing thought, 
Get dollar -buttons on my coat, 
Wi' a' the lave o' fulsome trash on^ 
That constitutes a man o' &shioa. 
O' grant me this, kind Providence, 
A moderate decent, competence ; 
Thou'lt see me smile in independence, 
Above weak-sauFd, pride*bom ascendence^ 
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But whether yc^re gane to teach the Whistles 
'IdBdst noise and rough regimental bustle; 
Or gane to strut upon the stage, 
Smit wi' the Mania o' the age ; 
Or Scotchman-like, hae tramp't abreed. 
To yon big town far south the Tweed ; 
Or douring in the hermit's cell, 
Unblessing and unblest yoursel'— 
In gude's name write 1 — ^tak up your pen, 
A' how ye're doing let me ken. 
Salb, hoping quickly your epistle. 
Adieu ! thou genuine son of song and whistle* 

POSTSCRIPT. 

We had ai cog^^ert here short syne, 

L— d man ! the Music was divine, 

Baith plaintive sang, and merry glee, 

In a* the soul of Harmony. 

When Sra**h and St****t leave this earth, 

The gods, in token o' their worth, 
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Will welcome them at heaven's portals, 
The brightest) truest, best o' mortals ; 
Apollo proud, as weel he may, 
Will walk on tip-toe a* that day : 
While a' the Muses kindred daim^ 
Remembering what they've done for them. 
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SECOND EPISTLE 

To J. 8C*^DL**K» then at Perth* June 1804» 

Let those who never felt its flame^ 
Say friendship is an empty name ; 

Such selfish^ cauld Philosophy^ 

For ever I disclaim : 

It soothes the soul with grief opprest^ 
Half-cures the care-distemper'd breast> 

And in the jocund happy hour. 

Gives joy a higher zest. 

All nature sadden'd at our parting hour^ 

Winds plaintive howFd, clouds, weeping, drop't a shower 

Our fields look'd dead — as if they'd said^ 

** We ne'er shall see him more." 
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Tho' fate and fortune threw their darts. 
Envying us your high deserts. 

They well might tear you from our arms. 

But never from our hearts. 

When spring buds forth in vernal show'rs, 
When summer comes array*d in flowers, 

Or autumn kind, from. Ceres' horn, 

Her grateful bounty pours. 

Or bearded winter curls his brow*-- 
I'll often fondly think on you, 

And on our happy days and nights. 

With pleasing back -cast view. 

If e'er in musing mood ye stray, 
Alang the banks of classic Tay, 

Think on our walks by Stanley Tow'r, 

And Sage Gleniffer brae. 

Mm 
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Think on our langsyne happy hours, 
Spent where the bum wUd-rapid pours. 

And o'er the horrid dizsEy ste^. 

Dashes her mountain*stores. 

Think on our walks by sweet Greenlaw^ 
By^ifoody hill, and birken shaw. 

Where nature strews her choicest sweets, 
. To mak' the landscape braw. 

And think on rural FergusUe, 

Its plantings green, and flowery lee ; 

Such fidry scenes, tbo' distant far. 

May please the mental e'e. 

Yon mentor, Georgie Zimmerman, 
Agrees exactly with our plan, 

That partial hours of Solitude 

£xalt the soul of man. 
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ks oft retu'd firom strife nd dios 
^s shun the janying wsyi of nieOy 
And sedc aereoitj and peioe 
By stream and wooc^ l^ou 

(ut ere a few short sommers gac^ 
^our friend will mix his kindied dj^^ 

For fell disease togs at mj fareastt 

To hurry me away. 



fet while life's bellows bears to Uaw, 
Till life's last lang-fetch'd breath I drawi 
111 often fondly think on you^ 
And mind your kindness a'. 



Tow &re*ye-weel ! Still ms^ ye find 
i friend congenial to your mind, 

To share your joys, and half your woe% 

Warm, sympathizing, kind. 



M 
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LINES, 

Written on reading Thomas Cmmokul^b^^ iElesniKStf HiV^" 



How seldom 'tis the Poet's happy lot, 
T' inspire his readers with the fire be wrote: 
To strike those chords that wake the lalent thrill. 
And wind the willing passions to \n& will : 
Yes, Campbell, sure that happy lot is thme. 
With fit expression, rich from Nature's mine, 
Like old Timotheus, skiUul pW4 on b^. 
To rouse revenge, or soothe to sympathy. 
Blest Bard ! who chose no paltry, local theme. 
Kind Hope through wide creation isthe same; 
Yes, Afric's sons shall one day burst their chains. 
Will read thy lines, and bless thee for ^ thy pains ; 
Fame yet shall waft thy name to Indk's shore, 
Where next to Brahma they thee will adore ; 
And History's page, exulting in thy praise. 
Will proudly hand thee down to future days — 
Detraction foil'd, reluctant quits her grip. 
And carping Envy silent bites her lip. 
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EPISTLE 



TO w. TH*M**N. June 180 J. 



Dear Will, my much respected &icn\ 
t send you this to let you ken^ 
Iliat, tho* at distance &te hath set youj 
STour friends in Paisley dont forget you ; 

But often think on yop) far lone, 
^mang the braes of Overton* 

Our social club continues yet, 
E'erpetual source of mirth and wit ; 
Our rigid rules admit but few, 
Vet still we'll keep a chair ibr you. 

A country life I Ve oft envied. 
Where love, and truth, and peace preside ; 
Without temptations to allure^ 
Your days glide on unstain'd and pure ; 



I 
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Nae midnight revels waste your healthy 
Nor greedy landlord drains your wealthy 
Ye're never fash't wi* whisky fever. 
Nor dizzy pow, nor dulness ever. 
But breathe the halsome calor air. 
Remote from aught that genders care. 

I needna* tell how much I lang 
To hear your rural Scottish sang ; 
To hear you sing your heath*clad braes, 
Vour jocund nights, and happy days ; 
And lilt wi* glee the blythsome mom. 
When dew-draps pearl every thorn; 
When larks pour forth the early san^ 
And lintwhites chant the whins amang. 
And pyots hap &ae tree to tree, 
Teaching their young anes how to flee, 
While, frae the mavis to the wren, 
A' warble sweet in bush or glen. 
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In town we scarce can find occasion, 
To note the beauties o' creation, 
But study mankind's different dealings^ 
Their virtues, vices, merits, failings. 
Unpleasing task, compared wi' yours ; 
Ye range the hills 'mang mountain-flow'rs, 
And view, a&r, the smoky town, 
More blest than all its riches were your own. 

A lang epistle I might scribble, 
But ablins ye will grudge the trouble 
Of reading sic low hamert rhyme, 
And sae if s best to quat in time^ 
Sae I, with soul sincere and fervent, 
Am still your trustful friend and servant 
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LINES, 

Written with a Pencil in a Tap- Room* 

This warl's a Tap-Rcx)m o\rre and owre, 

Whare ilk ane tak's his caper. 
Some taste the sweet, some drink the sour. 

As Waiter Fate sees proper. 
Let mankind live, ae social core, 

And drap a' selfish quar'Uing, ^ 
And when the Landlord ca's his score, 

May ilk ane's clink be sterling. 

A LESSON. 

y uoTH gobbin Tom of Lancashire, 

To northern Jock, a lowland Drover, 
<> Those are foin kaise tbai^rt dri^g there, . . 

** Thejr^ve zure been fed on English clover." 
" Foin kaise !" quoth Jock, " ye bleth'ring hash, 

*^ Deil draw your nose as lang's a sows ! 
" That tauk o' yours is queer-like trash, 

" Foin kaise } poor gowk !-their names are KOOSK" 
The very fault which I in others see, 
Like kind, or worse, perhaps is seen in me. 
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WILL M'NEIL'S ELEGY. 



** He was a man without a cl^^ 
His heart was fiaok without a flaw. *' 

XIKO JAttZS TBI TOST. 



Responsive to the roaring floods. 

Ye winds, howl plaintive through the woodi?, 

Thou gloomy sky, pour down haill clouds, 

His death to wail ; 
For bright as heaven's brightest studs, 

Shin'd Will McNeil 

He every selfish thought did scorn, 
His warm heart in his looks did bum, 
Ilk body own'd his kindly turn. 

And gait sae leel ; 
A kinder saul was never bom 

ITian Will McNeil. 

N n 
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He ne'er kept up a bidlins plack 
To spend ahint a comriade's back^ 
But on the table gar'd it whacky 

Wi* free gude wilL 
Free as the wind on winter stack, 

Was Will McNeil. 

He ne'er could bide a narrow saul, 
To a' the social virtues caul' ; 
He wish'd ilk sic a fiery scaul'. 

His shins to peel : 
Nane sic durst herd in field or fiiul* 

Wi' Wm McNeil. 

He aye abhor'd the spaniel art; 

Aye when he spak' 'twas frae the heart ; 

An honest, open, manly part,^ 

Heayeuphel'f 
« Guile soud be devel'd i' the dirt,'* 

Said WiU M-NeJL 
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He ne'er had greed to gather gear, 
Yet rigid kept his credit clear ; 
He ever was to Misery dear. 

Her loss she'll feel : 
She aye got saxpence, or a tear, 

Frie WiU McNeil. 

In Scotch antiquities he pridet ; 

Auld Hardyknute, he kend wha made it ; 
The Bagpipe too, he sometimes sey'd it. 

Pibroch and Reel : 
Our ain auld language few could read it, 

Like Will McNeil. 

In wilyart glens he lik'd to stray. 
By foggie rocks, or castle gray ; 
Yet ghaist-rid rustics ne'er did say, 

" Uncanny chiel I" 
They fill'd their horns wi* usquebae 

To Wm M*NeiI. 
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He saird and trampet mony a mile. 

To visit auld I-columb-kill; 

He clanb the heights o' Jura's isle, 

Wi' weary speel. 
But siccan sights aye pay'd the toil 

Wi* WiU M'NeiL 

He rang'd thro* Morven's hills and glens. 
Saw some o' Ossian's moss-grown stanes, 
Where rest his low-laid heroes* banes. 

Deep in the hill; 
He cruinM a cronadch io their manes. 

Kind Will M*NeU ! 

He was deep-read in nature's beuk. 
Explored ilk dark mysterious creuk, 
Kend a' her laws wi* antrin leuk. 

And that right wed ; 
But (fate o' Genius) death soon teuk 

Aff Will M^NeUa 
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O' Oka rock he kend the or^ 
He kend the virtues o* ilk flow'ry 
Ilk banefii' plant he kend its pow'ft 

And wam'd frae ill ; 
A' nature's warks few could explore 

Like Will M'NeiL 

He kend a' creatures clute and taily 
Down frae the lion to the snailf 
Up &ae the menon to the wbale^ 

And kraken eel | 
Scarce ane could tell their gaits saa weel 

As WiU M'NolL 

Nor past he ocht thing slightly by^ 
But with keen scmtini^iiig ey§f 
He to its imaaiit hare would pry^ 

WF wmdf mM »kfll i 
And teaching khitfiMye V^^^ 
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He ktad auld Archiraedes* gaitf 
What way he burnt the Roman flee^ 
" *Twas by the rays* reflected heat, 

^* Frae speculum steely 
^' For bare refiraction ne'er could do't,'* 

Said Will McNeil. 

Yet Gune his praise did never XBxr it, 
For poortith's weeds obscur'd his merit, 
Forby, he had a bashfu' spkit. 

That sham'd to tell 
His worth or wants, let Envy spare it, 

ToWiUM^NeU. 

Barra*, thou wast sair to blame ! 

1 here record it to thy shame. 
Thou luit the brightest o' thy narae^ 

Unheeded steal. 
Thro' murky life to his langiiame, 

Poor Will McNeil. 

• The Laird of Barra, Chief of the M'Neil Clan. 
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He ne'er did wrang to living creatare^ 
For ill, Will hadna't in his nature, 

A warm kind he^att his leading feature 

His maih-spring whed, 

Ilk virtue grew to noble statui^ 

In Will M^NeiL 

There's no ae arie that evei^kend him, 
But wi' their tears will lang lament him, 
He has na' left his match ahint him. 

At hame or 'fieF, 
His worth lang on our minds will print him, 

Kind Will M'NeiL 

But dose, my sang, my hamart lays 
Are far unfit to speak his praise ; 
Our happy nights, our happy days, 

Fareweel, fareweel ! 
Now dowie mute— tears speak our waes 

For Will McNeil ! 




.i^. • 
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THE CONTRARY. 

Get ap, my muse, and sound thy chanter^ 
Nor langer wi* our feelings saunter, 
Ilk true-blue Scot, get up and canter, 

He*s heal and weel ! 

« 

And lang may Fate keep aff mischanter 

FraeWiUM*NeiL 



FINIS. 



J* Neilson, printer. 
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